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FOREWORD 


Beyond  presents  those  thoughts  that  poets  of  all  ages 
and  countries  have  written  about  the  mystery  of  the 
Future  Life.  I  hope  it  may  comfort  the  bereaved,  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  love  poetry,  and  bring  us 
all  closer  to  that  intangible  something  that  Pilate 
hungered  for  when  he  asked,  “What  is  Truth?” 

The  original  collection  from  which  this  anthology 
grew  was  confined  to  the  poets  of  England  and  America. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Henry  Morton  Robinson  it  was 
expanded  to  include  the  poets  of  past  ages,  and  from 
all  over  the  world. 

This  expedition  to  the  rim  of  the  Hereafter  has  been 
an  inspiring  adventure.  Life,  death  and  immortality 
merge  so  closely  that  their  lines  of  demarcation  are 
vague  indeed.  Sometimes  an  object  viewed  obliquely 
may  be  seen  more  clearly;  often  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
almost  through  the  Portal  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Beyond.  This  will  explain  the  inclusion  of  certain 
poems  that  do  not  seem  to  bear  directly  on  the  subject 
of  immortality. 


— Sherman  Ripley. 
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Beyond 


SELECTION  FROM  “CATO’* 


It  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reason’st  well, 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  naught?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself  and  startles  at  destruction? 

- — ’Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 

’Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  Eternity  to  man. 

Eternity! — thou  pleasing-dreadful  thought! 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being — 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass! 
The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold : — If  there’s  a  Power  above  us 
(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works),  he  must  delight  in  Virtue; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy: 

But — when? — or  where? — This  world  was  made  for 
Caesar  .  .  . 

I’m  weary  of  conjectures: — This  must  end  them. 

{Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword.) 
Thus  I  am  doubly  armed;  my  death  and  life. 

My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me. 

This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end. 

But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 

The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
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At  the  drawn  dagger  and  defies  its  point. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years; 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

— Joseph  Addison 


FROM  “DISCORDANTS” 

Music  I  heard  with  you  was  more  than  music, 

And  bread  I  broke  with  you  was  more  than  bread ; 
Now  that  I  am  without  you,  all  is  desolate; 

All  that  was  once  so  beautiful  is  dead. 

Your  hands  once  touched  this  table  and  this  silver, 
And  I  have  seen  your  fingers  hold  this  glass. 

These  things  do  not  remember  you,  beloved, — 
And  yet  your  touch  upon  them  will  not  pass. 

— Conrad  Aiken 


QUATRAINS 

Nor  king  nor  slave  the  hungry  days  will  spare; 
Between  their  fanged  hours  alike  we  fare: 

Anon  they  bound  upon  us  while  we  play, 
Unheeding  at  the  threshold  of  the  lair. 

Upon  the  threshing-floor  of  life  I  burn 
Beside  the  Winnower  a  word  to  learn; 
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And  only  this :  Man’s  of  the  soil  and  sun, 
And  to  the  soil  and  sun  he  shall  return. 

— Abu’l  Ala 

Translated  by  Ameen  Rihani 


APPARITIONS 

At  noon  of  night,  and  at  the  night’s  pale  end. 
Such  things  have  chanced  to  me 
As  one,  by  day,  would  scarcely  tell  a  friend 
For  fear  of  mockery. 

Shadows,  you  say,  mirages  of  the  brain! 

I  know  not,  faith,  not  I. 

Is  it  more  strange  the  dead  should  walk  again 
Than  that  the  quick  should  die? 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 


IDENTITY 

Somewhere  in  desolate  wind-swept  space- 
In  twilight  land,  in  No-Man’s  land — 
Two  hurrying  shapes  met  face  to  face, 
And  bade  each  other  stand. 

“And  who  are  you?”  cried  one  agape, 
Shuddering  in  the  gloaming  light. 

“I  know  not,”  said  the  second  shape, 

“I  only  died  last  night.” 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
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CESSATION 

The  flesh  will  fall  away 
From  its  scaffold  of  chalk. 
Darkness  will  have  its  day. 

The  subterranean  talk 
Of  roots  and  rivers  winding 
In  channels  underground 
And  intricately  binding 
The  silences  with  sound, 

Will  beat  against  the  thin 
And  silver  skull  and  stir 
Nothing;  no  lovely  din 
And  rhymes  of  gossamer; 

No  delicate  delight 
Of  rhythms  roving  there; 

But  only  hollow  night 
And  the  immobile  air. 

— Kenneth  Slade  Alling 


ART  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  LOVE 

TO  VITTORIA  COLONNA 

Lady,  how  can  it  chance — yet  this  we  see 

In  long  experience — that  will  longer  last 
A  living  image  carved  from  quarries  vast 
Than  its  own  maker,  who  dies  presently? 
Cause  yieldeth  to  effect  if  this  so  be, 

And  even  Nature  is  by  Art  surpassed; 
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This  know  I,  who  to  Art  have  given  the  past, 
But  see  that  Time  is  breaking  faith  with  me. 
Perhaps  on  both  of  us  long  life  can  I 
Either  in  color  or  in  stone  bestow, 

By  now  portraying  each  in  look  and  mien ; 

So  that  a  thousand  years  after  we  die, 

How  fair  thou  wast,  and  I  how  full  of  woe, 
And  wherefore  I  so  loved  thee,  may  be  seen. 

— Michael  Angelo 

Translated  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


FROM  “THE  GRAVE” 

ADAPTED  FROM  TRANSLATION  BY 
HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

For  thee  was  a  house  built 
Ere  thou  wert  born: 

For  thee  was  a  mold  shapen 
Ere  thou  earnest  from  thy  mother. 

Its  height  is  not  determined, 

Nor  is  its  depth  measured; 

Nor  is  it  closed  up, 

Until  I  bring  thee  where  thou  shalt  remain — 

Until  I  shall  measure  thee  and  the  sod  of  the  earth. 

Thy  house  is  not  highly  timbered: 

It  is  unhigh  and  low. 

When  thou  art  in  it, 

The  heel-ways  are  low,  the  side-ways  unhigh. 

The  roof  is  built  thy  breast  full  nigh; 

So  thou  shalt  in  earth  dwell  full  cold, 
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Dim  and  dark. 

Doorless  is  that  house 
And  dark  is  it  within. 

There  thou  art  fast  detained 
And  Death  holds  the  key. 

— Anonymous, 

England,  Ninth  or  Tenth  Century 


SPIRIT 

FROM  THE  “MAHABHARATA” 

Never  the  Spirit  was  born! 

The  Spirit  shall  cease  to  be  never! 

Never  was  time  it  was  not, 

End  and  beginning  are  dreams. 

Birthless  and  deathless  remaineth  the  Spirit  forever. 
Death  has  not  touched  it  at  all. 

Dead  though  the  house  of  it  seems. 

Nay!  but  as  one  layeth 
A  worn-out  robe  away. 

And  taking  another  sayeth: 

“This  will  I  wear  today,” 

So  putteth  by  the  Spirit 
Lightly  its  garment  of  flesh 
And  passeth  on  to  inherit 
A  residence  afresh. 

— Anonymous, 
India,  First  Century 
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RESURGAM 

“I  shall  arise.”  For  centuries 

Upon  the  grey  old  churchyard  stone 
These  words  have  stood;  no  more  is  said. 
The  glorious  promise  stands  alone. 
Untouched,  while  years  and  seasons  roll 
Around  it;  March  winds  come  and  go, 
The  summer  twilights  fall  and  fade, 

And  autumn  sunsets  burn  and  glow. 

“I  shall  arise!”  0  wavering  heart, 

From  this  take  comfort  and  be  strong! 

“I  shall  arise”;  nor  always  grope 

In  darkness,  mingling  right  with  wrong; 
From  tears  and  pains,  from  shades  of  doubt. 
And  wants  within,  that  blindly  call, 

“I  shall  arise,”  in  God’s  own  light 
Shall  see  the  sum  and  truth  of  all. 

Like  children  here  we  lisp  and  grope, 

And,  till  the  perfect  manhood,  wait 
At  home  our  time,  and  only  dream 
Of  that  which  lies  beyond  the  gate : 

God’s  full  free  universe  of  life, 

No  shadowy  paradise  of  bliss, 

No  realm  of  unsubstantial  souls, 

But  life,  more  real  life  than  this. 

0  soul!  where’er  your  ward  is  kept. 

In  some  still  region  calmly  blest, 
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By  quiet  watch-fires  till  the  dawn 
And  God’s  reveille  break  your  rest, 

0  soul!  that  left  this  record  here, 

I  read,  but  scarce  can  read  for  tears, 

I  bless  you,  reach  and  clasp  your  hand, 

For  all  these  long  two  hundred  years. 

“I  shall  arise” — 0  clarion  call! 

Time  rolling  onward  to  the  end 
Brings  us  to  life  that  cannot  die, 

The  life  where  faith  and  knowledge  blend. 
Each  after  each,  the  cycles  roll 
In  silence,  and  about  us  here 
The  shadow  of  the  Great  White  Throne 
Falls  broader,  deeper,  year  by  year. 

— Anonymous 


VOYAGE  TO  DEATH 

Straight  runs  your  course  to  death,  whether  you  roam 
From  Athens,  or  from  Meroe  speed  your  ghost. 

Fret  not  at  thought  of  dying  far  from  home: 

All  winds  will  waft  your  sails  to  that  dark  coast. 

— Anonymous 

Pre-Christian  era;  translated  by  A.  J.  Butler 


THE  LAST  WORD 

Creep  into  thy  narrow  bed, 

Creep,  and  let  no  more  be  said! 
Vain  thy  onset!  All  stands  fast. 
Thou  thyself  must  break  at  last. 
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Let  the  long  contention  cease! 

Geese  are  swans,  and  swans  are  geese. 

Let  them  have  it  how  they  will! 

Thou  art  tired;  best  be  still. 

They  out-talk’d  thee,  hiss’d  thee,  tore  thee? 
Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee; 

Fired  their  ringing  shot  and  pass’d, 

Hotly  charged — and  sank  at  last. 

Charge  once  more,  then,  and  be  dumb! 

Let  the  victors,  when  they  come. 

When  the  forts  of  folly  fall, 

Find  thy  body  by  the  wall! 

— Matthew  Arnold 

REQUIESCAT 

Strew  on  her  roses,  roses, 

And  never  a  spray  of  yew! 

In  quiet  she  reposes; 

Ah!  would  that  I  did  too. 

Her  mirth  the  world  required; 

She  bathed  it  in  smiles  of  glee. 

But  her  heart  was  tired,  tired, 

And  now  they  let  her  be. 

Her  life  was  turning,  turning. 

In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound ; 

But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning, 

And  now  peace  laps  her  round. 
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Her  cabin’d,  ample  spirit, 

It  flutter’d  and  fail’d  for  breath; 
To-night  it  doth  inherit 
The  vasty  hall  of  death. 

— Matthew  Arnold 


THE  RETURN 

When  the  last  hearth  fire  drowses  to  the  drone 
Of  an  embered  glow,  I  shall  be  standing  there 
In  the  warm  shadow  close  behind  your  chair 
Where  the  grave  depth  of  quiet  takes  a  tone 
Of  deeper,  graver  quiet  from  your  own: 

And  should  you  feel  a  tenderness  on  your  hair. 
And  on  your  eyes  the  hovering  breath  of  prayer, 
Be  not  afraid  and  make  no  startled  moan. 


For  it  is  only  I  that  am  returned 

To  look  on  you  and  love  you  out  of  pain. 

And  it  is  but  my  hand  on  you  again, 

By  blessing  even  through  the  darkness  burned; 
And  should  you  feel  the  nearness  of  a  tear 
Over  your  lips,  know  that  my  lips  are  near. 

— Joseph  Auslander 


DEATH 

Why  be  afraid  of  death,  as  though  your  life  were  breath? 
Death  but  anoints  your  eyes  with  clay.  0  glad  surprise! 
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Why  should  you  be  forlorn?  Death  only  husks  the 
corn. 

Why  should  you  fear  to  meet  the  thresher  of  the  wheat? 


Is  sleep  a  thing  to  dread?  Yet  sleeping  you  are  dead 
Till  you  awake  and  rise,  here,  or  beyond  the  skies. 


Why  should  it  be  a  wrench  to  leave  your  wooden  bench? 
Why  not,  with  happy  shout,  run  home  when  school  is 
out? 


The  dear  ones  left  behind?  0  foolish  one  and  blind! 
A  day  and  you  will  meet — a  night  and  you  will  greet. 


This  is  the  death  of  death,  to  breathe  away  a  breath 
And  know  the  end  of  strife,  and  taste  the  deathless  life, 

And  joy  without  a  fear,  and  smile  without  a  tear; 

And  work,  nor  care  to  rest,  and  find  the  last  the  best. 

— Maltbie  Babcock 


LIFE!  I  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  THOU  ART 

Life!  I  know  not  what  thou  art. 

But  know  that  thou  and  I  must  part; 
And  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  met 
I  own  to  me’s  a  secret  yet. 
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Life!  we’ve  been  long  together 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather; 

’Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear — 
Perhaps  ’twill  cause  a  sigh,  a  tear; 

— Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 

Choose  thine  own  time; 

Say  not  Good  Night — but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  Good  Morning. 

— Anna  Laetitia  Barbauld 


WHEN  I  AM  DEAD  AND  SISTER  TO  THE  DUST 

When  I  am  dead  and  sister  to  the  dust; 

When  no  more  avidly  I  drink  the  wine 
Of  human  love;  when  the  pale  Proserpine 
Has  covered  me  with  poppies,  and  cold  rust 
Has  cut  my  lyre-strings,  and  the  sun  has  thrust 
Me  underground  to  nourish  the  world-vine, — 

Men  shall  discover  these  old  songs  of  mine. 

And  say:  This  woman  lived — as  poets  must! 

This  woman  lived  and  wore  life  as  a  sword 
To  conquer  wisdom ;  this  dead  woman  read 
In  the  sealed  Book  of  Love  and  underscored 

The  meanings.  Then  the  sails  of  faith  she  spread, 
And  faring  out  for  regions  unexplored, 

Went  singing  down  the  River  of  the  Dead. 

— Elsa  Barker 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  POOR 

Death  is  consoler  and  Death  brings  to  life; 

The  end  of  all,  the  solitary  hope; 

We,  drunk  with  Death’s  Elixir,  face  the  strife, 

Take  heart,  and  mount  till  eve  the  weary  slope. 

Across  the  storm,  the  hoar-frost,  and  the  snow, 

Death  on  our  dark  horizon  pulses  clear; 

Death  is  the  famous  hostel  we  all  know, 

Where  we  may  rest  and  sleep  and  have  good  cheer. 

Death  is  an  angel  whose  magnetic  palms 
Bring  dreams  of  ecstasy  and  slumberous  calms 
To  smooth  the  beds  of  naked  men  and  poor. 

Death  is  the  mystic  granary  of  God; 

The  poor  man’s  purse;  his  fatherland  of  yore; 

The  Gate  that  opens  into  heavens  untrod! 

— Charles  Baudelaire 
Translated  by  Arthur  Symons 


THE  REMORSE  OF  THE  DEAD 

0  shadowy  Beauty  mine,  when  thou  shalt  sleep 
In  the  deep  heart  of  a  black  marble  tomb; 
When  thou  for  mansion  and  for  bower  shalt  keep 
Only  one  rainy  cave  of  hollow  gloom; 

And  when  the  stone  upon  thy  trembling  breast, 
And  on  thy  straight  sweet  body’s  supple  grace, 
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Crushes  thy  will  and  keeps  thy  heart  at  rest, 

And  holds  those  feet  from  their  adventurous  race; 

Then  the  deep  grave,  who  shares  my  reverie 
(For  the  deep  grave  is  aye  the  poet’s  friend). 

During  long  nights  when  sleep  is  far  from  thee, 

Shall  whisper:  “Ah,  thou  didst  not  comprehend 
The  dead  wept  thus,  thou  woman  frail  and  weak” — 
And  like  remorse  the  worm  shall  gnaw  thy  cheek. 

— Charles  Baudelaire 
Translated  by  Arthur  Symons 

THE  GHOST  OF  WOLFRAM  SUMMONS  SIBYLLA 

I  am  a  ghost.  Tremble  not:  fear  not  me. 

The  dead  are  ever  good  and  innocent, 

And  love  the  living.  They  are  cheerful  creatures, 
And  quiet  as  the  sunbeams,  and  most  like, 

In  grace  and  patient  love  and  spotless  beauty. 

The  new-born  of  mankind.  ’Tis  better,  too, 

To  die,  as  thou  art,  young,  in  the  first  grace 
And  full  of  beauty,  and  so  be  remembered 
As  one  chosen  from  the  earth  to  be  an  angel; 

Nor  left  to  droop  and  wither,  and  be  borne 
Down  by  the  breath  of  time. 

— Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 

NOS  IMMORTALES 

Perhaps  we  go  with  wind  and  cloud  and  sun, 

Into  the  free  companionship  of  air: 
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Perhaps  with  sunset  when  the  day  is  done, 
All’s  one  to  me — I  do  not  greatly  care; 

So  long  as  there  are  brown  hills — and  a  tree 
Like  a  mad  prophet  in  a  land  of  dearth — 
And  I  can  lie  and  hear  eternally 

The  vast  monotonous  breathing  of  the  earth. 


I  have  known  hours,  slow  and  golden-glowing, 

Lovely  with  laughter  and  suffused  with  light. 

0  Lord,  in  such  a  time  appoint  my  going, 

When  the  hands  clench,  and  the  cold  face  grows 
white, 

And  the  sparks  die  with  the  feeble  brain 
Spilling  its  star-dust  hack  to  dust  again. 

— Stephen  Vincent  Benet 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  DESIGN  TO  BLAIR’S 

“GRAVE” 

TO  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE 

The  door  of  death  is  made  of  gold. 

That  mortal  eyes  cannot  behold ; 

But,  when  the  mortal  eyes  are  clos’d. 

And  cold  and  pale  the  limbs  repos’d, 

The  soul  awakes;  and,  wond’ring,  sees 
In  her  mild  hand  the  golden  keys: 

The  grave  is  heaven’s  golden  gate, 

And  rich  and  poor  around  it  wait; 

O  Shepherdess  of  England’s  fold. 

Behold  this  gate  of  pearl  and  gold! 
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*  «  -  •  t  *  t  i  ,  * 

To  dedicate  to  England’s  Queen 
The  visions  that  my  soul  has  seen. 

And,  by  Her  kind  permission,  bring 
What  I  have  borne  on  solemn  wing, 

From  the  vast  regions  of  the  grave, 

Before  Her  throne  my  wings  I  wave, 

Bowing  before  my  sov’reign’s  feet, 

‘The  Grave  produc’d  these  blossoms  sweet 
In  mild  repose  from  earthly  strife; 

The  blossoms  of  eternal  life!’ 

— William  Blake 


WHERE  RUNS  THE  RIVER 

Where  nms  the  river?  Who  can  say 
Who  hath  not  followed  all  the  way 
By  alders  green  and  sedges  grey 
And  blossoms  blue? 


Where  runs  the  river?  Hill  and  wood 
Curve  round  to  hem  the  eager  flood; 

It  cannot  straightly  as  it  would 
Its  path  pursue. 


Yet  this  we  know:  O’er  whatso  plains 
Or  rocks  or  waterfalls  it  strains, 

At  last  the  vast  the  stream  attains ; 

And  I,  and  you. 

— Francis  William  Bourdillon 
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LAST  LINES 
No  coward  soul  is  mine, 

No  trembler  in  the  world’s  storm-troubled  sphere: 

I  see  Heaven’s  glories  shine, 

And  faith  shines  equal,  arming  me  from  fear. 

0  God  within  my  breast. 

Almighty,  ever-present  Deity! 

Life — that  in  me  has  rest, 

As  I — undying  Life — have  power  in  Thee! 

Vain  are  the  thousand  creeds 
That  move  men’s  hearts:  unutterably  vain; 

Worthless  as  withered  weeds, 

Or  idlest  froth  amid  the  boundless  main 

To  waken  doubt  in  one 
Holding  so  fast  by  thine  infinity; 

So  surely  anchor’d  on 
The  steadfast  rock  of  immortality. 

With  wide-embracing  love 
Thy  Spirit  animates  eternal  years. 

Pervades  and  broods  above, 

Changes,  sustains,  dissolves,  creates,  and  rears. 

Though  earth  and  man  were  gone, 

And  suns  and  universes  ceased  to  be. 

And  Thou  were  left  alone, 

Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 
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There  is  not  room  for  Death, 

Nor  atom  that  his  might  could  render  void: 

Thou — Thou  art  Being  and  Breath, 

And  what  Thou  art  may  never  be  destroy’d. 

— Emily  Bronte 


THE  SOLDIER 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me; 

That  there’s  some  comer  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  for  ever  England.  There  shall  be 
In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed; 

A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware, 
Gave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam, 
A  body  of  England’s  breathing  English  air. 

Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home. 


And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 

A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 
Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by  England  given; 

Her  sights  and  sounds;  dreams  happy  as  her  day; 
And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends;  and  gentleness, 

In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  English  heaven. 

— Rupert  Brooke 
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A  THOUGHT  FOR  A  LONELY  DEATH-BED 

INSCRIBED  TO  MY  FRIEND  E.  C. 

If  God  compel  thee  to  this  destiny. 

To  die  alone,  with  none  beside  thy  bed 
To  ruffle  round  with  sobs  thy  last  word  said. 
And  mark  with  tears  the  pulses  ebb  from  thee. 
Pray  then  alone,  “0  Christ,  come  tenderly! 

By  thy  forsaken  Sonship  in  the  red 
Drear  wine-press,  by  the  wilderness  outspread. 
And  the  lone  garden  where  thine  agony 
Fell  bloody  from  thy  brow, — by  all  of  those 
Permitted  desolations,  comfort  mine! 

No  earthly  friend  being  near  me,  interpose 
No  deathly  angel  ’twixt  my  face  and  thine, 

But  stoop  thyself  to  gather  my  life’s  rose. 

And  smile  away  my  mortal  to  divine!” 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 


PROSPICE 

Fear  death? — to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face, 

When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 
I  am  nearing  the  place, 

The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 
The  post  of  the  foe; 

Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible  form, 
Yet  the  strong  man  must  go: 
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For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attained, 

And  the  barriers  fall. 

Though  a  battle’s  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained, 
The  reward  of  it  all. 

I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so — one  fight  more. 

The  best  and  the  last! 

I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and  forbore, 
And  bade  me  creep  past. 

No!  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers, 

The  heroes  of  old, 

Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life’s  arrears 
Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 

For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute’s  at  end. 

And  the  elements’  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave 
Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 

Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain, 
Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 

0  thou  soul  of  my  soul!  I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest! 

— Robert  Browning 


THANATOPSIS 

To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language:  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
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Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.  When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 

And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart, — 

Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature’s  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  voice: — Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears. 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again; 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements; 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock. 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.  The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mold. 
Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting  place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone — nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.  Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulcher.  The  hills, 

Rock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun;  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between; 
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The  venerable  woods;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks, 

That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  poured  round  all, 
Old  ocean’s  gray  and  melancholy  waste — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man!  The  golden  sun, 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death. 

Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.  All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.  Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  pierce  the  Barcan  wilderness, 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings — yet  the  dead  are  there; 

And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone! 

So  shalt  thou  rest,  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?  All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.  The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  shall  chase 
His  favorite  phantom;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.  As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men — 

The  youth  in  life’s  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid. 

And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man — 

Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 

By  those,  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 
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So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 

Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant 


FLAX 

She  sits  on  tumulus  Savoor,  and  stares. 

Old  woman  Death,  upon  the  crowded  road. 
Like  a  blue  flame  the  small  flax-flower  flares 
Thick  through  the  meadows  sowed. 


And  says  old  woman  Death:  “Hey,  traveler! 

Does  anyone  want  linen,  linen  fit 
For  funeral  wear?  A  shroud,  madam  or  sir. 
I’ll  take  cheap  coin  for  it!” 

And  says  serene  Savoor:  “Don’t  crow  so  loud! 

Even  the  winding-sheet  is  dust,  and  cracks 
And  crumbles  into  earth,  that  from  the  shroud 
May  spring  the  sky-blue  flax.” 

— Ivan  Bunin 
Translated  by  Babette  Deutsch 
and  Avraham  Yarmolinsky 
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A  REST  SONG 

When  my  Body’s  use  at  last 
Cometh  to  an  ending, 

Like  a  well-worn  garment  past 
Patient  wisdom’s  mending, 

Hold  it  then  no  part  of  me, 

Well  as  now  you  love  it. 

Lay  it  somewhere  quietly 
With  green  earth  above  it. 

Leave  the  wildflowers’  native  grace 
To  the  tending  of  the  skies 
Uncompanioned,  in  the  place 
Where  my  body  lies. 

Only  sometimes  feel  me  near 
When  your  tenderness  is  moved, 

And  for  messengers  of  cheer 
Send  the  flowers  I  loved. 

— Amelia  Josephine  Burr 


A  PRAYER  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH 

0  Thou  unknown  Almighty  Cause 
Of  all  my  hope  and  fear! 

In  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour. 
Perhaps  I  must  appear! 


If  I  have  wandered  in  those  paths 
Of  life  I  ought  to  shun, 
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As  something,  loudly  in  my  breast, 
Remonstrates  I  have  done; 


Thou  know’st  that  Thou  hast  formed  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong; 
And  listening  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 


Where  human  weakness  has  come  short, 
Or  frailty  stept  aside, 

Do  Thou,  All  Good!  for  such  Thou  art, 
In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 


Where  with  intention  I  have  erred, 

No  other  plea  I  have, 

But,  Thou  art  good ;  and  Goodness  still 
Delighteth  to  forgive. 

— Robert  Burns 


MAY 

Now  is  a  great  and  shining  company, 

Choired  like  stars  before  the  break  of  day. 

So  radiant,  their  silence  is  like  singing. 

Like  mist  of  music  down  the  Milky  Way; 

And  they  who  wake,  hearing  the  dawn  wind  bringing 
Comfort  of  voices,  are  content  and  stay 
A  little  while  their  tears;  forbear  the  clinging 
Of  hands  that  hinder  youth  at  last  made  free. 
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There  is  no  death,  nor  change,  nor  any  ending, 

Only  a  journey;  and  so  many  go 
That  we  who  stay  at  last  discern  the  blending 

Of  the  two  roads,  two  breaths,  two  lives,  and  so 
Come  to  the  quiet  knowledge  that  the  dead 
Are  but  ourselves  made  beautiful  instead. 

— S TRUTH  ERS  BURT 


FROM  “THE  KASIDAH” 


But  we?  Another  shift  of  scene, 
another  pang  to  rack  the  heart; 

Why  meet  we  on  the  bridge  of  Time 
to  ’change  one  greeting  and  to  part? 

We  meet  to  part;  yet  asks  my  sprite: 

Part  we  to  meet?  Ah!  is  it  so? 

Man’s  fancy-made  Omniscience  knows 
who  made  Omniscience  nought  can  know. 


Ah!  gay  the  day  with  shine  of  sun, 

and  bright  the  breeze,  and  blithe  the  throng 
Met  on  the  River-bank  to  play, 

when  I  was  young,  when  I  was  young! 

Such  general  joy  could  never  fade; 

and  yet  the  chilling  whisper  came 
One  face  had  paled,  one  form  had  failed; 
had  fled  the  bank,  had  swum  the  stream; 
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Still  revellers  danced,  and  sang,  and  trod 
the  hither  bank  of  Time’s  deep  tide, 
Still  one  by  one  they  left  and  fared 
to  the  far  misty  thither  side; 

And  now  the  last  hath  slipt  away 
yon  drear  Death-desert  to  explore. 

And  now  one  Pilgrim  worn  and  lorn 
still  lingers  on  the  lonely  shore. 


And  Deaths  are  twain;  the  Deaths  we  see 
drop  like  the  leaves  in  windy  Fall; 

But  ours,  our  own,  are  ruined  worlds, 
a  globe  collapst,  last  end  of  all. 

•  •  •  • 

And — oh,  the  Pity! — hardly  conned 
the  lesson  comes  its  fatal  term; 

Fate  bids  us  bundle  up  our  books, 
and  bear  them  bod’ly  to  the  worm: 

Hardly  we  learn  to  wield  the  blade 
before  the  wrist  grows  stiff  and  old; 

Hardly  we  learn  to  ply  the  pen 

ere  Thought  and  Fancy  faint  with  cold: 

Hardly  we  learn  the  path  of  love, 
to  sink  the  Self,  forget  the  “I,” 

When  sad  suspicion  grips  the  heart, 
when  Man,  the  Man  begins  to  die: 
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Hardly  we  scale  the  Wisdom-heights, 
and  sight  the  Pisgah-scene  around, 

And  breathe  the  breath  of  heavenly  air, 
and  hear  the  Sphere’s  harmonious  sound; 

When  swift  the  Camel-rider  spans 
the  howling  waste,  by  Kismet  sped, 

And  of  his  Magic  Wand  a  wave 
hurries  the  quick  to  join  the  dead. 


Eternal  Morrows  make  our  Day; 

our  is  is  aye  to  be  till  when 
Night  closes  in;  ’tis  all  a  dream, 

and  yet  we  die — and  then  and  then? 

And  still  the  weaver  plies  his  loom, 
whose  warp  and  woof  is  wretched  Man, 
Weaving  th’  unpattern’d  dark  design, 
so  dark  we  doubt  it  owns  a  plan. 


The  marvel  is  that  man  can  smile 
dreaming  his  ghostly,  ghastly  dream; 
Better  the  heedless  atomy 

that  buzzes  in  the  morning  beam! 


There  is  no  God,  no  man-made  God; 

bigger,  stronger,  crueller  man; 
Black  phantom  of  our  baby-fears, 
ere  Thought,  the  life  of  Life  began. 
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There  is  no  Heaven,  there  is  no  Hell; 
these  be  the  dream  of  baby  minds; 

Tools  of  the  wily  Fetisheer, 

to  fright  the  fools,  his  cunning  blinds. 

Learn  from  the  mighty  spirits  of  old 
to  set  thy  foot  on  Heaven  and  Hell; 

In  Life  to  find  thy  hell  and  heaven 
as  thou  abuse  or  use  it  well. 

So  deemed  the  doughty  Jew  who  dared 
by  studied  silence  low  to  lay 

Orcus  and  Hades,  lands  of  shades, 
the  gloomy  night  of  human  day. 


While  Reason  sternly  bids  us  die, 

Love  longs  for  life  beyond  the  grave: 
Our  hearts,  affections,  hopes  and  fears 
for  Life-to-be  shall  ever  crave. 


For  future  Life  who  dares  reply? 

No  witness  at  the  bar  have  we; 

Save  what  the  brother  Potsherd  tells — 
old  tales  and  novel  jugglery. 

Who  e’er  returned  to  teach  the  Truth, 
the  things  of  Heaven  and  Hell  to  limn? 

And  all  we  hear  is  only  fit 

to  grandam-talk  and  nursery  hymn. 
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And  if  your  Heaven  and  Hell  be  true, 
and  Fate  that  forced  me  to  be  bom 
Forced  me  to  Heaven  or  Hell — I  go, 
and  hold  Fate’s  insolence  in  scorn. 


Enough  to  think  such  things  may  be: 
to  say  they  are  not  or  they  are 

Were  folly:  leave  them  all  to  Fate 
nor  wage  on  shadows  useless  war. 

Do  what  thy  manhood  bids  thee  do, 
from  none  but  self  expect  applause; 

He  noblest  lives  and  noblest  dies 

who  makes  and  keeps  his  self-made  laws. 

•  •  •  •  • 

True  to  thy  Nature,  to  Thy  self. 

Fame  and  Disfame  nor  hope  nor  fear: 

Enough  to  thee  the  small  still  voice 
aye  thundering  in  thine  inner  ear. 


Pluck  the  old  woman  from  thy  breast: 

be  stout  in  woe,  be  stark  in  weal; 

Do  good  for  Good  is  good  to  do: 

spurn  bribe  of  Heaven  and  threat  of  Hell. 


This  “I”  may  find  a  future  Life, 
a  nobler  copy  of  our  own, 

Where  every  riddle  shall  be  ree’d 

where  every  knowledge  shall  be  known; 
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But! — faded  flower  and  fallen  leaf 
no  more  shall  deck  the  parent  tree; 
And  man  once  dropt  by  Tree  of  Life, 
what  hope  of  other  life  has  he? 


The  shiver’d  clock  again  shall  strike; 

the  broken  reed  shall  pipe  again: 

But  we,  we  die,  and  Death  is  one, 
the  doom  of  brutes,  the  doom  of  men. 


Then,  if  Nirwana  round  our  life 
with  nothingness,  ’tis  haply  best; 

Thy  toil  and  troubles,  want  and  woe 

at  length  have  won  their  guerdon — Rest. 

•  '•  •  •  • 

Wend  now  thy  way  with  brow  serene, 
fear  not  thy  humble  tale  to  tell: 

The  whispers  of  the  Desert-wind; 
the  tinkling  of  the  camers-bell. 

— Sir  Richard  F.  Burton 


MORTIS  DIGNITAS 

Here  lies  a  common  man.  His  horny  hands. 
Crossed  meekly  as  a  maid’s  upon  his  breast. 
Show  marks  of  toil,  and  by  his  general  dress 
You  judge  him  to  have  been  an  artisan. 
Doubtless,  could  all  his  life  be  written  out, 
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The  story  would  not  thrill  nor  start  a  tear; 

He  worked,  laughed,  loved,  and  suffered  in  his  time, 
And  now  rests  peacefully,  with  upturned  face 
Whose  look  belies  all  struggle  in  the  past. 

A  homely  tale;  yet,  trust  me,  I  have  seen 
The  greatest  of  the  earth  go  stately  by 
While  shouting  multitudes  beset  the  way. 

With  less  of  awe.  The  gap  between  a  king 
And  me,  a  nameless  gazer  in  the  crowd, 

Seemed  not  so  wide  as  that  which  stretches  now 
Betwixt  us  two,  this  dead  one  and  myself. 
Untitled,  dumb  and  deedless,  yet  he  is 
Transfigured  by  a  touch  from  out  the  skies 
Until  he  wears,  with  all-unconscious  grace, 

The  strange  and  sudden  Dignity  of  Death. 

— Richard  Burton 


NIGHT 

Celia,  when  you  bid  me 
Good-morning,  I  awake 
Quick  again  on  your  account, 
Eager  for  your  sake. 


Yet  at  morning,  or  at  noon 
In  the  clearest  light, 

Is  there  any  voice  as  near 
As  your  voice  at  night?, 
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Or  has  anyone  alive 
Ever  come  and  said 
Anything  as  intimate 

As  you  are  saying,  dead? 

— Witter  Bynner 


FROM  “A  FRAGMENT” 

The  under-earth  inhabitants — are  they 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay? 

The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 
Whatever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread? 

Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  incommunicative  cell? 

Or  have  they  their  own  language?  and  a  sense 
Of  breathless  being? — darkened  and  intense 
As  midnight  in  her  solitude? — Oh,  Earth! 

Where  are  the  past? — and  wherefore  had  they  birth? 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors — and  we 
But  bubbles  on  the  surface;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave. 

The  ebon  portal  of  the  peopled  cave. 

Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold. 

And  fathom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more. 

— Lord  Byron 
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HERACLITUS 

They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  you  were  dead; 
They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear,  and  bitter  tears 
to  shed. 

I  felt  as  I  remembered  how  often  you  and  I 
Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking,  and  sent  him  down  the 
sky. 

And  now  that  thou  art  lying,  my  dear  old  Carian  guest, 
A  handful  of  gray  ashes,  long,  long  ago  at  rest, 

Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales,  awake; 
For  Death,  he  taketh  all  away,  but  them  he  cannot  take. 

— Callimachus 

Translated  by  William  Johnson  Cory 


EPITAPH  ON  HERACLITUS 

One  tells  me,  friend,  that  we  are  parted  now 
And  I  recall  how  often  I  and  thou, 

In  closest  converse,  sank  the  sun  to  sleep 
And,  so  remembering,  weep. 

Halicarnassian  host!  somewhere  thou  must 
Long,  long  ago  be  dust, 

Yet  live  thy  nightingales — thine  own — for  them 
Death,  that  takes  all,  hath  never  requiem. 

— Callimachus 
Translator  unknown 
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THE  NETHER  WORLD 

“Doth  Charidas  here  lie?”  “Ay,  he  lies  here, 
Cyrenian  Charidas,  Arimmas’  son.” 

“What  of  the  world  beneath?”  “  ’Tis  dark  and 
drear.” 

“And  exit  upward?”  “Exit  there  is  none.” 
“Pluto?”  “A  myth!  We  perish,  each  alone.” 

— Callimachus 
Translated  by  A.  C.  Benson 


NOT  A  SPARROW  FALLETH 

Where  do  our  city  sparrows  go  to  die? 

They  eat  their  crumbs  and  question  not,  nor  know 
The  potency  of  song — of  soaring  high — 

But  only  how  to  love  before  they  go. 

No  leaves  are  here  to  cover  them  from  sight; 

Who  ever  sees  the  small  drab  bodies  still? 

Have  they  a  secret  final  bough  for  flight, 

A  sudden  tryst  with  beauty  to  fulfill? 

Somewhere  they  may  go  dipping  through  the 
gloom, 

All  winged  with  flame  to  gardens  hushed  and  fair 
And  drink  from  lilied  pools  in  glades  of  bloom, 

Where  in  the  cool  of  day  walks  One  aware. 
Giving  to  bird  and  butterfly  and  bee 
The  guerdon  of  immortal  minstrelsy. 

— Elizabeth  Castle 
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THE  RITES  AT  HIS  BROTHER’S  GRAVE 

Brother,  I  come  o’er  many  seas  and  lands 
To  the  sad  rite  which  pious  love  ordains. 

To  pay  thee  the  last  debt  that  death  demands; 

And  oft,  though  vain,  invoke  thy  mute  remains: 
Since  death  hath  ravished  half  myself  in  thee, 

0  wretched  brother,  sadly  torn  from  me! 

And  now  ere  fate  our  souls  shall  reunite. 

To  give  me  back  all  it  hath  snatched  away. 
Receive  the  gifts  our  fathers’  ancient  rite 
To  shades  departed  still  was  wont  to  pay; 

Gifts  wet  with  tears  of  heartfelt  grief  that  tell, 
And  ever,  brother,  bless  thee,  and  farewell! 

— Catullus 

Translated  by  Charles  Lamb 


A  LOVER  FOR  DEATH! 

Oh,  who  will  find  a  lover  for  Death  and  for  her  only? 
Though  all  men  kiss  her  lips  they  kiss  against  their 
will. 

Oh,  pity  Death!  Wistful  she  is,  and  exquisite  and 
lonely; 

And  all  who  sleep  with  her  lie  curiously  still. 

— Ralph  Cheyney 
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WHERE  LIES  THE  LAND  TO  WHICH 
THE  SHIP  WOULD  GO? 

Where  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship  would  go? 
Far,  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know. 

And  where  the  land  she  travels  from?  Away, 
Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say. 

On  sunny  noons  upon  the  deck’s  smooth  face. 
Linked  arm  in  arm  how  pleasant  here  to  pace; 

Or,  over  the  stem  reclining,  watch  below 
The  foaming  wake  far  widening  as  we  go. 

On  stormy  nights  when  wild  north-westers  rave 
How  proud  a  thing  to  fight  with  wind  and  wave! 
The  dripping  sailor  on  the  reeling  mast 
Exults  to  bear,  and  scorns  to  wish  it  past. 

Where  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship  would  go? 
Far,  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know. 

And  where  the  land  she  travels  from?  Away, 
Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say. 

— Arthur  Hugh  Clough 


THE  GORDIAN  KNOT 

Our  lives  are  cords  the  years  contort  and  wind 
Into  a  Gordian  knot  of  grief  and  woe, 

A  knot  no  reasoned  effort  can  unbind. 

Till  Death  unties  it  with  a  single  blow. 

— Stanton  A.  Coblentz 
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COMPLAINT  AND  REPROOF 

How  seldom,  Friend!  a  good  great  man  inherits 
Honor  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains! 

It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  lands  of  spirits, 

If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits. 

Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 

For  shame,  dear  Friend!  renounce  this  canting  strain! 
What  would’st  thou  have  a  good  man  to  obtain! 

Place — titles — salary — a  gilded  chain — 

Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  sword  hath  slain? — 
Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but  ends! 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 

The  great  good  man? — three  treasures,  love,  and  light, 
And  calm  thoughts,  regular  as  infant’s  breath; — 

And  three  firm  friends  more  sure  than  day  and  night — 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. 

— S.  T.  Coleridge 

EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT 

Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade 
Death  came  with  friendly  care; 

The  opening  bud  to  Heaven  conveyed, 

And  bade  it  blossom  there. 

— S.  T.  Coleridge 
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TIME  OF  DEPARTURE 

If  I  had  only  twelve-month  more  to  live, 

I  think  a  veil  would  lift  on  crowded  beauty, 

A  curtain  rise,  and  something  golden  give 
New  radiance  to  each  familiar  duty; 

The  usual  panorama  of  the  day 

Would  lift  to  pageantry  and  into  glamor 

Because  a  royal  summons  on  the  way 

Still  echoed  from  a  trumpet’s  mellow  clamor. 

If  all  at  once  there  came  the  time  of  sailing 
And  funnels  slanted  ready  at  the  pier 
I  think,  though  lanward  thoughts  would  be  prevailing, 
And  those  upon  the  wharf  shone  doubly  dear. 

More  welcome  still,  the  siren,  and  to  go.  .  .  . 

These  first  three  months  of  twelve  have  made  me  know. 

— Isabel  Fiske  Conant 


FROSTY  GRAVEYARD 

This  is  not  death,  but  frost  that  seals  the  stone 
And  nets  a  crystal  nerve;  this  autumn’s  pulse 
Passionless  and  chill.  This  is  the  lone 
Last  ministry,  this  beauty  that  is  false. 

Flesh  and  the  year — from  old  the  frost  has  been 
A  falsehood  here,  a  fabrication  done 
In  white;  and  life  a  murmur,  and  the  green 
Ritual  closing  and  the  silence  won. 
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I  will  abide  an  hour  as  these  dead 

Abide  their  sanctuary;  it  is  thus 

The  earth  is  narrowed  and  the  sky  outspread. 

Adust  among  these  stones  sun  covers  us; 

We  do  not  die,  we  cold  expatriates 
Of  earth.  0  sun,  beat  on  the  crystal  gates! 

—Howard  McKinley  Corning 


A  SONG 

Lord,  when  the  sense  of  thy  sweet  grace 
Sends  up  my  soul  to  seek  thy  face, 

Thy  blessed  eyes  breed  such  desire, 

I  dy  in  love’s  delicious  Fire. 

0  love,  I  am  thy  Sacrifice. 

Be  still  triumphant,  blessed  eyes. 

Still  shine  on  me,  fair  suns!  that  I 
Still  may  behold,  though  still  I  dy. 

Though  still  I  dy,  I  live  again; 

Still  longing  so  to  be  still  slain, 

So  gainfull  is  such  a  losse  of  breath. 

I  dy  even  in  desire  of  death. 

Still  live  in  me  this  loving  strife 
Of  living  Death  and  dying  Life. 

For  while  thou  sweetly  slayest  me 
Dead  to  my  selfe,  I  live  in  Thee. 

— Richard  Crashaw 
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IN  SPITE  OF  DEATH 

All  things  confirm  me  in  the  thought  that  dust. 
Once  raised  to  monumental  pride  of  breath. 

To  no  extent  affirms  the  right  of  death 
To  raze  such  splendor  to  an  ancient  crust. 
“Grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth;”  yea, 

But  in  the  violated  seed  exults, 

The  bleakest  winter  through,  a  deathless  pulse. 
Beating,  “Spring  wipes  this  sacrilege  away.” 

No  less  shall  I  in  some  new  fashion  flare 
Again,  when  death  has  blown  my  candles  out; 
Although  my  blood  went  down  in  shameful  rout 
Tonight,  by  all  this  living  frame  holds  fair, 
Though  death  should  closet  me  tonight,  I  swear 
Tomorrow’s  sun  would  find  his  cupboard  bare. 

— Countee  Cullen 


THE  SPRING  OF  THE  YEAR 

Gone  were  but  the  winter  cold, 
And  gone  were  but  the  snow, 

I  could  sleep  in  the  wild  woods 
Where  primroses  blow. 

Cold’s  the  snow  at  my  head. 

And  cold  at  my  feet; 

And  the  finger  of  death’s  at  my  e’en, 
Closing  them  to  sleep. 
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Let  none  tell  my  father 
Or  my  mother  so  dear: 

I’ll  meet  them  both  in  heaven 
At  the  spring  of  the  year. 

— Allan  Cunningham 


SONG 

The  boat  is  chafing  at  our  long  delay. 
And  we  must  leave  too  soon 
The  spicy  sea-pinks  and  the  inbome  spray. 
The  tawny  sands,  the  moon. 


Keep  us,  0  Thetis,  in  our  western  flight! 

Watch  from  the  pearly  throne 
Our  vessel,  plunging  deeper  into  night 
To  reach  a  land  unknown. 

— John  Davidson 


TOM  BOWLING’S  EPITAPH 

Here,  a  sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom  Bowling, 
The  darling  of  our  crew. 

No  more  he’ll  hear  the  tempest  howling; 

For  death  has  broached  him  to. 

His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty. 

His  heart  was  kind  and  soft. 

Faithful  below,  he  did  his  duty: 

And  now  he’s  gone  aloft. 
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Tom  never  from  his  word  departed, 

His  virtues  were  so  rare; 

His  friends  were  many  and  true-hearted; 

His  Poll  was  kind  and  fair. 

And  then  he’d  sing  so  blithe  and  jolly, 
Ah!  many’s  the  time  and  oft, 

But  mirth  is  turned  to  melancholy — 
For  Tom  is  gone  aloft. 


Yet  shall  poor  Tom  find  pleasant  weather, 
When  He,  who  all  commands, 

Shall  give,  to  call  Life’s  crew  together, 

The  word  to  “pipe  all  hands!” 

Thus  Death,  who  Kings  and  Tars  dispatches. 

In  vain  Tom’s  life  has  doffed — 

For,  though  his  body’s  under  hatches, 

His  soul  has  gone  aloft! 

— Charles  Dibdin 


I 

One  dignity  delays  for  all. 
One  mitred  afternoon. 

None  can  avoid  this  purple. 
None  evade  this  crown. 


Coach  it  insures,  and  footmen. 
Chamber  and  state  and  throng; 
Bells,  also,  in  the  village, 

As  we  ride  grand  along. 
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What  dignified  attendants, 

What  service  when  we  pause! 

How  loyally  at  parting 
Their  hundred  hats  they  raise! 

How  pomp  surpassing  ermine, 

When  simple  you  and  I 
Present  our  meek  escutcheon, 

And  claim  the  right  to  die! 

— Emily  Dickinson 


SETTING  SAIL 

Exultation  is  the  going 
Of  an  inland  soul  to  sea, — 

Past  the  houses,  past  the  headlands, 

Into  deep  eternity! 

Bred  as  we,  among  the  mountains. 

Can  the  sailor  understand 

The  divine  intoxication 

Of  the  first  league  out  from  land? 

— Emily  Dickinson 

IN  AFTER  DAYS 

In  after  days  when  grasses  high 
O’er-top  the  stone  where  I  shall  lie. 

Though  ill  or  well  the  world  adjust 
My  slender  claim  to  honored  dust, 

I  shall  not  question  nor  reply. 
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I  shall  not  see  the  morning  sky; 

I  shall  not  hear  the  night -wind  sigh; 

I  shall  be  mute,  as  all  men  must 
In  after  days! 

But  yet,  now  living,  fain  were  I 
That  some  one  then  should  testify, 

Saying — “He  held  his  pen  in  trust 
To  Art,  not  serving  shame  or  lust.” 

Will  none? — Then  let  my  memory  die 
In  after  days. 

— Austin  Dobson 


TWO  MYSTERIES 

We  know  not  what  it  is,  dear,  this  sleep  so  deep  and 
still; 

The  folded  hands,  the  awful  calm,  the  cheek  so  pale 
and  chill; 

The  lids  that  will  not  lift  again,  though  we  may  call 
and  call; 

The  strange  white  solitude  of  peace  that  settles  over  all. 

We  know  not  what  it  means,  dear,  this  desolate  heart 
pain; 

This  dread  to  take  our  daily  way,  and  walk  in  it  again; 

We  know  not  to  what  other  sphere  the  loved  who  leave 
us  go, 

Nor  why  we’re  left  to  wonder  still,  nor  why  we  do  not 
know. 
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But  this  we  know:  our  loved  and  dead,  if  they  should 
come  this  day — 

Should  come  and  ask  us,  “What  is  Life?” — not  one  of 
us  could  say. 

Life  is  a  mystery,  as  deep  as  ever  death  can  be; 

Yet,  oh,  how  dear  it  is  to  us,  this  life  we  live  and  see! 

Then  might  they  say — these  vanished  ones — and 
blessed  is  the  thought, 

“So  death  is  sweet  to  us,  beloved,  though  we  may  show 
you  not; 

We  may  not  to  the  quick  reveal  the  mystery  of  death — 

Ye  cannot  tell  us,  if  ye  would,  the  mystery  of  breath!” 


The  child  who  enters  life  comes  not  with  knowledge 
or  intent, 

So  those  who  enter  death  must  go  as  little  children 
sent. 

Nothing  is  known.  But  I  believe  that  God  is  over¬ 
head; 

And  as  life  is  to  the  living,  so  death  is  to  the  dead. 

— Mary  Mapes  Dodge 

DEATH,  BE  NOT  PROUD 

Death,  be  not  proud,  though  some  have  called  thee 
Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  so; 

For  those,  whom  thou  think’st  thou  dost  overthrow, 
Die  not,  poor  Death ;  nor  yet  canst  thou  kill  me. 

From  rest  and  sleep,  which  but  thy  picture  be, 
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Much  pleasure,  then  from  thee  much  more  must  flow; 
And  soonest  our  best  men  with  thee  do  go, 

Rest  of  their  bones  and  souls’  delivery. 

Thou’rt  slave  to  Fate,  chance,  kings,  and  desperate  men, 
And  dost  with  poison,  war  and  sickness  dwell; 

And  poppy  or  charms  can  make  us  sleep  as  well 
And  better  than  thy  stroke;  why  swell’st  thou  then? 
One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally, 

And  Death  shall  be  no  more:  Death,  thou  shalt  die. 

— John  Donne 


TRANSITION 

A  little  while  to  walk  with  thee,  dear  child ; 

To  lean  on  thee  my  weak  and  weary  head; 

Then  evening  comes:  the  winter  sky  is  wild, 

The  leafless  trees  are  black,  the  leaves  long  dead. 


A  little  while  to  hold  thee  and  to  stand 
By  harvest-fields  of  bending  golden  corn; 
Then  the  predestined  silence,  and  thine  hand, 
Lost  in  the  night,  long,  weary  and  forlorn. 


A  little  while  to  love  thee,  scarcely  time 

To  love  thee  well  enough;  then  time  to  part, 
To  fare  through  wintry  fields  alone  and  climb 
The  frozen  hills,  not  knowing  where  thou  art. 
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Short  summer-time  and  then,  my  heart’s  desire, 
The  winter  and  the  darkness;  one  by  one 
The  roses  fall,  the  pale  roses  expire 
Beneath  the  slow  decadence  of  the  sun. 

— Ernest  Dowson 


VITAE  SUMMAE  BREVIS  SPEM  NOS 
VETAT  INCOHARE  LONGAM 

They  are  not  long,  the  weeping  and  the  laughter, 
Love  and  desire  and  hate: 

I  think  they  have  no  portion  in  us  after 
We  pass  the  gate. 


They  are  not  long,  the  days  of  wine  and  roses: 

Out  of  a  misty  stream — 

Our  path  emerges  for  awhile,  then  closes 
Within  a  dream. 

— Ernest  Dowson 


EPITAPH 

Here  lies  a  piece  of  Christ;  a  star  in  dust; 

A  vein  of  gold;  a  china  dish  that  must 

Be  used  in  heaven,  when  God  shall  feed  the  just. 

— John  Dryden 
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CUI  BONO 

Fear  of  Death  is  self-conceit, 

What  difference  does  it  make, 

Candles  at  the  head  and  feet 
Or  on  a  birthday  cake. 

— Gladys  Shaw  Erskine 


FROM  “THE  TROJAN  WOMEN” 

ANDROMACHE 

She  hath  died  her  death,  and  howso  dark  it  be 
Her  death  is  sweeter  than  my  misery. 

HECUBA 

Death  cannot  be  what  Life  is,  Child;  the  cup 
Of  Death  is  empty,  and  Life  hath  always  hope. 

ANDROMACHE 

0  Mother,  having  ears,  hear  thou  this  word 
Fear-conquering,  till  thy  heart  as  mine  be  stirred 
With  joy.  To  die  is  only  not  to  be; 

And  better  to  be  dead  than  grievously 
Living.  They  have  no  pain,  they  ponder  not 
Their  own  wrong.  But  the  living  that  is  brought 
From  joy  to  heaviness,  his  soul  doth  roam. 

As  in  a  desert,  lost,  from  its  old  home. 

— Euripides 

Translated  by  Gilbert  Murray 
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COMMUNION 

I  have  spoken  with  the  dead ; 

From  the  silence  of  my  bed 
I  have  heard  them  in  the  night. 

Their  voices  are  as  white 

As  altar  candles.  Their  voices  are  as  gold  as  wheat, 
And  cloistered  in  the  dark  their  words  are  sweet 
As  ripened  fruit.  Their  voices  are  the  color  of  dim  rain 
Over  grass  where  spring  has  lain. 

Their  speaking  is  an  orchard  of  delight. 

I  have  heard  them  in  the  night; 

Their  lips  bloomed  into  heavy  song 
That  hung  like  bells  above  me.  You  are  wrong 
Who  say  the  dead  lie  still: 

I  heard  them  sing  until 
The  cup  of  silence  fell  in  two  and  lay 
Broken  by  beauty  of  what  dead  men  say. 

There  is  no  loveliness  I  cannot  see. 

There  is  no  wall  too  stem  for  me. 

There  is  no  door  that  can  withstand 
The  lifted  symbol  of  my  hand. 

I  know  an  ancient  shibboleth: 

I  pass,  for  I  have  talked  with  Death! 

— Hildegarde  Flanner 
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ASPASIA’S  SONG 

Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 
Of  the  dismal  yew; 

Maidens,  willow  branches  bear: 

Say,  I  died  true. 

My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 
From  my  hour  of  birth. 

Upon  my  buried  body  lie 
Lightly,  gentle  earth! 

— John  Fletcher 


A  CREED 

God  sends  no  message  by  me.  I  am  mute 
When  Wisdom  crouches  in  her  farthest  cave: 

I  love  the  organ,  but  must  touch  the  lute  .  .  . 

No  controversies  thrust  me  to  the  ledge 

Of  dangerous  schools  and  doctrines  hard  to  learn: 
Give  me  the  whitethroat  whistling  in  the  hedge. 

Why  should  I  fret  myself  to  find  out  nought? 

Dispute  can  blight  the  soul’s  eternal  corn 
And  choke  its  richness  with  the  tares  of  thought. 

I  am  content  to  know  that  God  is  great. 

And  Lord  of  fish  and  fowl,  of  air  and  sea — 

Some  little  points  are  misty.  Let  them  wait . . . 

— Norman  Gale 
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THE  PRODIGAL 

God  has  such  a  splendid  way 
Of  launching  his  unchallenged  yea: 

Of  giving  sphery  grapes  their  sheen; 

Of  painting  trees  and  grasses  green ; 

Of  crooning  April  rains  that  we 
May  wash  us  in  simplicity; 

Of  swinging  little  smiling  moons 
Beyond  the  reach  of  noisy  noons; 

Of  storing  in  the  honey  bee 
The  whole  of  life’s  epitome. 

God  has  such  a  splendid  way 
Of  tempting  beauty  out  of  clay, 

And  from  the  scattered  dusts  that  sleep 
Summoning  men  who  laugh  and  weep; 

And,  by  and  by,  of  letting  death 
Draw  into  space  our  thread  of  breath. 

— Louise  Ayres  Garnett 

THE  POET* 

Once  in  my  garret — you  being  far  away. 
Tramping  the  hills  and  breathing  upland  air. 

Or  so  I  fancied — brooding  in  my  chair, 

*  This  is  Gibson’s  tribute  to  the  poet  Rupert  Brooke 
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I  watched  the  London  sunshine  feeble  and  gray 
Dapple  my  desk,  too  tired  to  labor  more, 

When,  looking  up,  I  saw  you  standing  there 
Although  I’d  caught  no  footstep  on  the  stair. 

Like  sudden  April  at  my  open  door. 

Though  now  beyond  earth’s  farthest  hills  you  fare, 
Song-crowned,  immortal,  sometimes  it  seems  to  me 
That,  if  I  listen  very  quietly, 

Perhaps  I’ll  hear  a  light  foot  on  the  stair 
And  see  you,  standing  with  your  angel  air, 

Fresh  from  the  uplands  of  eternity. 

— Wilfred  Wilson  Gibson 


WHAT  IS  IT  LIKE? 

And  still  the  light  will  shatter 
Between  the  heavy  grasses. 

And  the  shadows  break  and  blossom 
Where  a  shrill  wind  passes, 


And  aster  will  purple 
Where  aster  stirs  now 
And  curled  leaf  unfasten 
From  gold-spattered  bough. 

And  twilight  speak  silence 
And  slow  poppy  fall 
And  shrunken  vine  shiver 
To  frost-rimy  wall, 
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And  thin  wine  of  autumn 
Stain  the  summer  air.  .  .  . 

0  not  to  wake  jubilant. 

Not  even  to  care! 

— Helen  Gilbert 

IN  MEMORY  OF  E.  M.  N. 

i 

I  once  thought  death  was  beautiful,  but  now — 

Oh  how  is  it  with  you,  my  gallant  friend? 

(The  quiet  breast,  the  pure  tranquillity) 

For  you,  was  death  but  darkness  at  the  end. 

Or  a  cool  hand  laid  upon  a  tired  heart 
And  then  a  sweet  forgetting  for  all  time. 

Or  a  great  turning  of  the  spirit  homeward, 

A  consciousness  of  freedom  more  sublime 
Than  flesh  can  know,  and  other  powers  growing 
As  the  senses  fail?  Was  it  a  clear  immense 
Peace  flooding  the  long  pain-burdened  hours? 

Tell  me,  who  love,  and  have  no  way  of  knowing: 
Was  death,  oh  lover  of  life,  a  prescience 
Of  life  profounder,  lovelier  than  ours? 

II 

Oh,  you  were  old  in  sorrow  and  delight, 

In  love  and  pain  and  stark  renunciation. 

The  years  that  briefly  gave  so  much  of  life 
Brought  stature  to  your  spirit,  gave  it  height 
And  strength,  and  peace  that  comes  with  strength. 
You  must 
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Have  looked  straight  into  the  shadowy  eyes  of  death 
And  found  a  tenderness  that  you  could  trust, 

A  bounty  gladly  bought  with  your  last  breath. 

You  had  yourself,  a  friend  so  old,  so  true — 

How  can  I  think  that  you  were  quite  alone 
Companioned  by  your  brave  and  humorous  mind? 
Surely  you  felt  at  last  that  death  was  kind 
And  faced  like  an  adventurer  the  unknown. 

Oh  surely,  death  seemed  beautiful  to  you. 

hi 

And  I  who  vaunt  the  beauty  of  this  living 
And  love  the  earth  most  passionately  of  all, 

Know  that  at  last  my  gripping  roots  will  wither, 
Know  that  my  leaves  will  lose  their  hold  and  fall. 
But  first  should  come  long  days  and  starry  nights. 
Storms  in  their  season,  sheathed  buds  and  flowers. 
And  after  flowers  have  fallen,  calm  delights 
Throughout  the  slow  green  months  of  forming  fruit, 
And  always,  the  singing  leaves’  vitality. 

The  austere  truth  that  life  may  well  be  lost 
Is  like  a  star  the  leaves  have  hidden  from  me. 

And  I  must  mourn  the  young  untimely  dead. 

The  broken  bough,  the  leaves’  too-sudden  red. 

— Marie  Emilie  Gilchrist 

CALL  ME  NOT  DEAD 

Call  me  not  dead  when  I,  indeed,  have  gone 
Into  the  company  of  the  ever-living 
High  and  most  glorious  poets!  Let  thanksgiving 
Rather  be  made.  Say:  “He  at  last  hath  won 
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Rest  and  release,  converse  supreme  and  wise, 

Music  and  song  and  light  of  immortal  faces; 

Today,  perhaps,  wandering  in  starry  places, 

He  hath  met  Keats,  and  known  him  by  his  eyes. 
Tomorrow  (who  can  say!)  Shakespeare  may  pass. 

And  our  lost  friend  just  catch  one  syllable 
Of  that  three-centuried  wit  that  kept  so  well; 

Or  Milton;  or  Dante,  looking  on  the  grass 

Thinking  of  Beatrice,  and  listening  still 

To  chanted  hymns  that  sound  from  the  heavenly  hill.” 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder 


ELEGY 

Soon  at  last  my  sighs  and  moans 
Will  untangle  from  my  bones. 

Tenemented  in  my  flesh, 

Vanity  will  flee  its  mesh. 

I  shall  be,  with  things  that  pass, 

As  anonymous  as  grass; 

Deep,  and  unseduced  by  sun, 

I  shall  feed  oblivion. 

Garrulous  too  long,  I  must 
Learn  the  brevity  of  dust; 

While  the  moaning  of  a  tree 

Will  be  all  my  elegy!  .  .  . 

— Louis  Ginsberg 
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THE  EPITAPH 

FROM  “ELEGY  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD” 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown. 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 

And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 


Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere. 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send: 

He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear, 

He  gained  from  Heaven  (’twas  all  he  wished)  a 
friend. 


No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

— Thomas  Gray 


DEPARTURE 

My  true  love  from  her  pillow  rose 

And  wandered  down  the  summer  lane. 
She  left  her  house  to  the  wind’s  carouse. 
And  her  chamber  wide  to  the  rain. 
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She  did  not  stop  to  don  her  coat, 

She  did  not  stop  to  smooth  her  head — 

But  out  she  went  in  glad  content 
There  where  the  bright  path  led. 

She  did  not  feel  the  beating  storm, 

But  fled  like  a  sunbeam,  white  and  frail, 

To  the  sea,  to  the  air,  somewhere,  somewhere — 

I  have  not  found  her  trail. 

— Hermann  Hagedorn 


THEN  SHALL  I  KNOW 

When  I  have  used  this  needleful  of  thread 
That  men  call  life:  when  it  is  time  to  lay 
This  work  aside  that  has  absorbed  my  day — 

So  prone  to  ravel  if  I  lift  my  head 
To  wonder  at  the  world  around  me  spread, 

Or  from  my  window  glimpse  that  beckoning  way 
Down  which  they  pass  whose  feet  I  long  to  stay. 
Yet  only  lose  beyond  the  bend  instead — 

Then  shall  I  know  what  I  have  fancied  long: 

That  they  who  see  the  Infinite  are  blind 

To  poor  pricked  stitches  on  a  scrap  of  years; 
To  call  them  back  from  beauty,  that  were  wrong, 
But  lest  in  grief  we  try,  the  All-Wise  Mind 

Has  drawn  a  shade  between  them  and  our  tears. 

— Molly  Anderson  Haley 
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TOO  SOON 

Too  soon  the  lightest  feet  are  lead, 

All  tongues  of  silver  cease: 

Ev’n  Shakespeare  with  a.  word  half  said 
Is  pledged  to  hold  his  peace! 

So  artlessly  kings  fall  asleep. 

Wearing  their  crowns  awry. 

Their  hands  forget  what  they  would  keep 
And  loosen  as  they  lie. 

And  lovers  mellow  to  the  sound 
Of  meadow  larks  in  spring 
Grow  inattentive  underground 
Nor  heed  them  when  they  sing. 

I  dare  not  say  my  joy  is  great, 

Time  presses  on  me  so; 

Counting  the  early  hour  as  late 
What  space  I  have  to  go. 

But  faint  for  rapture  like  the  rest 
Life  chooses  so  to  mock; 

Speechless,  I  hold  love  to  my  breast 

And  listen  to  the  clock! 

— Amanda  Benjamin  Hall 
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GOD’S  EDUCATION 

I  saw  him  steal  the  light  away 
That  haunted  in  her  eye: 

It  went  so  gently  none  could  say 

More  than  that  it  was  there  one  day 
And  missing  by-and-by. 

I  watched  her  longer,  and  he  stole 
Her  lily  tincts  and  rose; 

All  her  young  sprightliness  of  soul 

Next  fell  beneath  his  cold  control, 

And  disappeared  like  those. 

I  asked:  “Why  do  you  serve  her  so? 

Do  you,  for  some  glad  day, 

Hoard  these  her  sweets — ?”  He  said,  “Oh,  no, 

They  charm  not  me;  I  bid  Time  throw 
Them  carelessly  away.” 

Said  I:  “We  call  that  cruelty — 

We,  your  poor  mortal  kind.” 

He  mused.  “The  thought  is  new  to  me. 

Forsooth,  though  I  men’s  master  be. 

Theirs  is  the  teaching  mind!” 

— Thomas  Hardy 


STRANGE  SPLENDOR 

Ages  of  earth  are  in  me.  I  am  made 
Of  time’s  immortal  matter  which  is  dust. 
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I  am  old  atoms  in  a  new  parade; 

I  am  new  iron  miracled  from  rust. 

This  that  is  I  has  not  been  I  forever 
Once  it  was  pearl  or  spider,  flame  or  fly. 
Nature’s  destination  is  endeavor: 

There  is  no  dust  that  beauty  will  let  die. 

This  that  is  flesh  of  me  may  once  have  ridden 
The  saddle  of  the  stallions  of  the  sun 
Which  leap  from  hidden  glory  unto  hidden, 
Knowing  their  goal  and  origin  are  one. 

Lost  among  sulphurous  meteors  I  come; 
Vanished  in  smoky  mystery  I  go, 

Where  cooling  comets  crackle  like  a  drum 
To  ether’s  weird  electric  tremolo. 

From  space  to  space  the  flaming  planets  scatter, 
Crashing  and  splitting,  with  no  place  to  fall; 
Still  onward  hurls  the  starry  march  of  matter 
To  pinnacles  which  cannot  be  at  all. 

There  is  no  height  nor  depth  beyond  our  border 
Of  isolated  vision  in  the  earth; 

And  all  there  is  is  cataclysmic  order 
Moving  in  rhythms  of  ironic  mirth. 

There  is  no  East  nor  West.  Only  an  aching 
Undirection  speeding  forever  on; 

There  is  no  day  nor  night.  Only  the  breaking 
Of  eerie  shadows  in  eternal  dawn.  .  .  . 
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Where  shall  we  go  who  came  from  conflagrations 
Unkindled  and  unquenched  within  the  Vast? 
Oblivion  is  the  house  of  destinations 
And  darkness  is  our  domicile  at  last.  .  .  . 

The  heart  leans  quiet  on  the  arm  of  death. 

The  vitals  quiver  and  the  limbs  go  weak; 

Fear  at  the  throat  sneers  out  the  guttering  breath, 
While  mystery  and  arrogance  grow  meek. 

Now  as  I  pause  on  the  blue  promontory 
By  the  lush  currents  of  infinity, — 

Sudden  the  revelation  breaks  in  glory. 

The  terrible  strange  splendor  of  To  Be. 

Out  of  the  chaos  and  the  dark  and  thunder 
Flung  to  new  glamor  in  earth’s  diagram, 

I  stand  upon  the  citadel  of  wonder 
And  shout  the  miracle — I  am!  I  am! 

— Ernest  Hartsock 


DELIVERANCE 

The  screaming  kingbirds  in  the  poplars  woke  her. 
And  since  lately  there  had  been  no  joy  in  waking, 
She  thought  it  well  to  end  such  things,  together 
With  floors  to  scrub  and  baking. 

So  instead  of  lifting  up  the  pails,  she  turned 
Down  to  the  river  rushing  brown  in  flood 
And  watched  a  moment  the  June  sunlight  sifting 
Through  a  lone  cottonwood. 
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An  easy  way  it  was  to  end  all  wakings. 

To  hear  no  more  the  flooded  river’s  strife. 

Nor  noisy  birds  at  dawn,  nor  cows  at  milk-time, 
Nor  any  voice  of  life. 

— Gwendolen  Haste 


HIS  EPITAPH 

0  Mortal  folk,  you  may  behold  and  see 
How  I  lie  here,  sometime  a  mighty  knight: 

The  end  of  joy  and  all  prosperitee 

Is  death  at  last,  thorough  his  course  and  might: 
After  the  day  there  cometh  the  dark  night, 

For  though  the  day  be  never  so  long, 

At  last  the  belle  ringeth  to  evensong. 

— Stephen  Hawes 


A  NATURE  LOVER  PASSES 

In  certain  parts  of  the  world  the  custom  still  prevails  of 
telling  the  bees  that  a  member  of  the  family  has  died. 

Bees,  go  tell  the  things  he  treasured — 

Oak  and  grass  and  violet — 

That  although  his  life  was  measured 
He  is  with  them  yet! 

Tell  the  wild  rose  and  the  clover 
That  the  earth  has  made  him  over! 

Tell  the  lilting,  loitering  stream 
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He  is  sharer  of  its  dream! 

Whisper  to  the  April  wood 
Of  his  blending  in  its  mood! 

Tell  the  wind  his  spirit  flows 
In  whatever  path  it  blows! 

Tell  the  thrush  it  draws  its  art 
From  the  rapture  of  his  heart! 

Bees,  to  his  green  shelter  bring 
All  of  earth’s  bright  gossiping: 

Tales  of  feather,  flower  or  fur; 

Sap  upmounting;  wings  astir! 

Now  we  may  no  more  attend  him. 

Bid  his  loved  wild  things  befriend  him! 

— Daniel  Henderson 


AN  EAST  SIDE  FUNERAL 

Death  with  prancing  polished  steeds. 
Glossy  chariot,  tossing  plume — 
Death  with  splendor  in  his  weeds, 
Seeks  a  squalid  room. 


Children,  curious,  quit  their  game, 
Wondering  that  the  narrow  door, 

Where  a  beggar  went  and  came, 

Should  draw  this  emperor. 

— Daniel  Henderson 
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MARGARITAE  SORORI 

A  late  lark  twitters  from  the  quiet  skies ; 

And  from  the  west. 

Where  the  sun,  his  day’s  work  ended. 

Lingers  as  in  content, 

There  falls  on  the  old,  gray  city 
An  influence  luminous  and  serene, 

A  shining  peace. 

The  smoke  ascends 
In  a  rosy-and-golden  haze.  The  spires 
Shine,  and  are  changed.  In  the  valley 
Shadows  rise.  The  lark  sings  on.  The  sun, 
Closing  his  benediction, 

Sinks,  and  the  darkening  air 

Thrills  with  a  sense  of  the  triumphing  night — 

Night  with  her  train  of  stars 

And  her  great  gift  of  sleep. 

So  be  my  passing! 

My  task  accomplished  and  the  long  day  done, 
My  wages  taken,  and  in  my  heart 
Some  late  lark  singing, 

Let  me  be  gathered  to  the  quiet  west, 

The  sundown  splendid  and  serene, 

Death. 

— William  Ernest  Henley 
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EPITAPH 

Here  a  pretty  babe  lies, 

Sung  asleep  with  Lullabies ; 

Pray  be  silent,  and  not  stirre 
Th’  easie  earth  that  covers  her. 

— Robert  Herrick 


THE  DEATHBED 

We  watch’d  her  breathing  thro’  the  night, 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 

As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seem’d  to  speak, 

So  slowly  mov’d  about. 

As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 
To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 

We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 
And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  sad, 
And  chill  with  early  showers, 

Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
Another  morn  than  ours. 
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TO  AN  ATHLETE  DYING  YOUNG 

The  time  you  won  your  town  the  race 
We  chaired  you  through  the  market-place; 
Man  and  hoy  stood  cheering  by, 

And  home  we  brought  you  shoulder-high. 

Today,  the  road  all  runners  come, 
Shoulder-high  we  bring  you  home. 

And  set  you  at  your  threshold  down, 
Townsman  of  a  stiller  town. 

Smart  lad,  to  slip  betimes  away 
From  fields  where  glory  does  not  stay, 
And  early  though  the  laurels  grows 
It  withers  quicker  than  the  rose. 

Eyes  the  shady  night  shut 
Cannot  see  the  record  cut. 

And  silence  sounds  no  worse  than  cheers 
After  earth  has  stopped  the  ears: 

Now  you  will  not  swell  the  rout 
Of  lads  that  wore  their  honors  out, 
Runners  whom  renown  outran 
And  the  name  died  before  the  man. 

So  set,  before  its  echoes  fade. 

The  fleet  foot  on  the  sill  of  shade. 

And  hold  to  the  low  lintel  up 
The  still-defended  challenge  cup. 
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And  round  that  early-laurelled  head 
Will  flock  to  gaze  the  strengthless  dead, 

And  find  unwithered  on  its  curls 
The  garland  briefer  than  a  girl’s. 

— A.  E.  Housman 

WITH  RUE  MY  HEART  IS  LADEN 

With  rue  my  heart  is  laden 
For  golden  friends  I  had. 

For  many  a  rose-lipt  maiden 
And  many  a  lightfoot  lad. 

By  brooks  too  broad  for  leaping 
The  lightfoot  boys  are  laid; 

The  rose-lipt  girls  are  sleeping 
In  fields  where  roses  fade. 

— A.  E.  Housman 


THE  FAITH  OF  THE  POET 

You  say,  ‘Where  goest  thou?”  I  cannot  tell. 

And  still  go  on.  If  but  the  way  be  straight. 

It  cannot  go  amiss!  Before  me  lies 
Dawn  and  the  Day;  the  Night  behind  me;  that 
Suffices  me;  I  break  the  bonds;  I  see, 

And  nothing  more;  believe,  and  nothing  less. 

My  future  is  not  one  of  my  concerns. 

— Victor  Hugo 
Translated  by  Edward  Dowden 
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THE  ROSE  AND  THE  GRAVE 

The  Grave  said  to  the  Rose, 

“What  of  the  dews  of  dawn, 

Love’s  flower,  what  end  is  theirs?” 

“And  what  of  spirits  flown, 

The  soul,  whereon  doth  close 
The  tomb’s  mouth  unawares?” 

The  Rose  said  to  the  Grave. 

The  Rose  said:  “In  the  shade 
From  the  dawn’s  tears  is  made 
A  perfume  faint  and  strange, 

Amber  and  honey  sweet.” 

“And  all  the  spirits  fleet 
Do  suffer  a  sky-change, 

More  strangely  than  the  dew. 

To  God’s  own  angels  new,” 

The  Grave  said  to  the  Rose. 

— Victor  Hugo 
Translated  by  Andrew  Lang 


DIRGE 

Blest  is  the  turf,  serenely  blest, 

Where  throbbing  hearts  may  sink  to  rest. 
Where  life’s  long  journey  turns  to  sleep. 
Nor  ever  pilgrim  wakes  to  weep. 

A  little  sod,  a  few  sad  flowers, 

A  tear  for  long-departed  hours, 
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Is  all  that  feeling  hearts  request 
To  hush  their  weary  thoughts  to  rest. 

There  shall  no  vain  ambition  come 
To  lure  them  from  their  quiet  home; 

Nor  sorrow  lift,  with  heart-springs  riven, 
The  meek  imploring  eye  to  heaven; 

Nor  sad  remembrance  stoop  to  shed 
His  wrinkles  on  the  slumberer’s  head ; 

And  never,  never  love  repair 
To  breathe  his  idle  whispers  there! 

— Leigh  Hunt 


LIFE  IS  A  NARROW  VALE 

Life  is  a  narrow  vale  between  the  cold 
And  barren  peaks  of  two  eternities. 

We  strive  in  vain  to  look  beyond  the  heights. 

We  cry  aloud;  the  only  answer 
Is  the  echo  of  our  wailing  cry. 

From  the  voiceless  lips  of  the  unreplying  dead 
There  comes  no  word;  but  in  the  night  of  death 
Hope  sees  a  star,  and  listening  love  can  hear 
The  rustle  of  a  wing. 

These  myths  were  bom  of  hopes,  and  fears  and  tears, 
And  smiles ;  and  they  were  touched  and  colored 
By  all  there  is  of  joy  and  grief  between 
The  rosy  dawn  of  birth  and  death’s  sad  night; 

They  clothed  even  the  stars  with  passion, 

And  gave  to  gods  the  faults  and  frailties 

Of  the  sons  of  men.  In  them  the  winds 

And  waves  were  music,  and  all  the  lakes  and  streams, 
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Springs,  mountains,  woods,  and  perfumed  dells. 
Were  haunted  by  a  thousand  fairy  forms. 

— Robert  G.  Ingersoll 


HABEAS  CORPUS  * 

My  body,  eh?  Friend  Death,  how  now? 

Why  all  this  tedious  pomp  of  writ? 

Thou  hast  reclaimed  it  sure  and  slow 
For  half  a  century,  bit  by  bit. 

In  faith,  thou  knowest  more  today 
Than  I  do,  where  it  can  be  found! 

This  shrivelled  lump  of  suffering  clay 
To  which  I  now  am  chained  and  bound 

Has  not  of  kith  or  kin  a  trace 
To  the  good  body  once  I  bore; 

Look  at  this  shrunken,  ghastly  face: 

Didst  ever  see  that  face  before? 

Ah,  well,  friend  Death,  good  friend  thou  art; 

Thy  only  fault  thy  lagging  gait, 

Mistaken  pity  in  thy  heart 

For  timorous  ones  that  bid  thee  wait. 

Do  quickly  all  thou  hast  to  do, 

Nor  I  nor  mine  will  hindrance  make; 

I  shall  be  free  when  thou  art  through; 

I  grudge  thee  naught  that  thou  must  take! 


*  Her  last  poem. 
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Stay!  I  have  lied;  I  grudge  thee  one, 

Yes,  two  I  grudge  thee  at  this  last, — 

Two  members  which  have  faithful  done 
My  will  and  bidding  in  the  past. 

I  grudge  thee  this  right  hand  of  mine; 

I  grudge  thee  this  quick-beating  heart; 

They  never  gave  me  coward  sign, 

Nor  played  me  once  a  traitor’s  part. 

I  see  now  why  in  olden  days 
Men  in  barbaric  love  or  hate 

Nailed  enemy’s  hands  at  wild  cross-ways, 
Shrined  leader’s  hearts  in  costly  state: 

The  symbol,  sign,  and  instrument 

Of  each  soul’s  purpose,  passion,  strife, 

Of  fires,  in  which  are  poured  and  spent 
Their  all  of  love,  their  all  of  life. 

0  feeble,  mighty  human  hand! 

0  fragile,  dauntless  human  heart! 

The  universe  holds  nothing  planned 
With  such  sublime  transcendent  art! 

Yes,  Death,  I  own  I  grudge  thee  mine 
Poor  little  hand,  so  feeble  now; 

Its  wrinkled  palm,  its  altered  line, 

Its  veins  so  pallid  and  so  slow.  .  .  . 
( Unfinished  here) 
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Ah,  well,  friend  Death,  good  friend  thou  art: 

I  shall  be  free  when  thou  art  through. 

Take  all  there  is, — take  hand  and  heart: 

There  must  be  somewhere  work  to  do. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson 


THE  BABY 

On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-born  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat’st  when  all  around  thee  smiled: 
So  live,  that,  sinking  to  thy  last  long  sleep, 

Thou  then  mayst  smile  while  all  around  thee  weep. 

— Sir  William  Jones 


WHEN  I  HAVE  FEARS  THAT  I  MAY  CEASE  TO  BE 

When  I  have  fears  that  I  may  cease  to  be 
Before  my  pen  has  gleaned  my  teeming  brain, 
Before  high-piled  books,  in  charactery, 

Hold  like  rich  garners  the  full  ripened  grain; 
When  I  behold,  upon  the  night’s  starred  face, 

Huge  cloudy  symbols  of  a  high  romance 
And  think  that  I  may  never  live  to  trace 
Their  shadows,  with  the  magic  hand  of  chance ; 

And  when  I  feel,  fair  creature  of  an  hour. 

That  I  shall  never  look  upon  thee  more. 

Never  have  relish  in  the  faery  power 
Of  unreflecting  love; — then  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  world  I  stand  alone,  and  think 
Till  love  and  fame  to  nothingness  do  sink. 

— John  Keats 
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IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Here  are  your  books,  beloved, 

Placed  by  your  careful  hands, 

While  you  today  are  far  away 
In  what  fair  lands? 

Here  is  your  dog,  beloved. 

Whose  sad  eyes  question  me, 

Still  watching  there  beside  your  chair — 

So  patiently 

We  wait  for  you  beloved, 

The  little  ones  and  I — 

Fling  wide  the  door,  and  come  once  more; 

You  did  not  die ! 

— Lillie  Holliday  Kellam 


HE  DID  NOT  KNOW 

He  did  not  know  that  he  was  dead; 

He  walked  along  the  crowded  street, 
Smiled,  tipped  his  hat,  nodded  his  head 
To  his  friends  he  chanced  to  meet. 

And  yet  they  passed  him  quietly  by 
With  an  unknowing,  level  stare; 

They  met  him  with  an  abstract  eye 
As  if  he  were  the  air. 
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“Some  sorry  thing  has  come  to  pass,” 

The  dead  man  thought;  he  hurried  home. 
And  found  his  wife  before  her  glass, 
Dallying  with  a  comb. 


He  found  his  wife  all  dressed  in  black; 

He  kissed  her  mouth,  he  stroked  her  head. 
“Men  act  so  strange  since  I’ve  come  back 
From  over  there,”  he  said. 


She  spoke  no  word;  she  only  smiled, 
But  now  he  heard  her  say  his  name. 
And  saw  her  study,  grief -beguiled, 

His  picture  in  a  frame. 


Then  he  remembered  that  black  night 
And  the  great  shell-burst,  wide  and  red, 

The  sudden  plunging  into  light; 

And  knew  that  he  was  dead. 

— Harry  Kemp 


FROM  “THE  RUBAIYAT” 

The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their  Hearts  upon 
Turns  ashes — or  it  prospers ;  and  anon, 

Like  Snow  upon  the  Desert’s  dusty  Face, 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two — is  gone. 
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I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled; 

That  every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  wears 
Dropt  on  its  Lap  from  some  once  lovely  Head. 

And  this  delightful  Herb  whose  tender  Green 
Fledges  the  River’s  Lip  on  which  we  lean — 

Ah,  lean  upon  it  lightly!  for  who  knows 
From  what  once  lovely  Lip  it  springs  unseen! 

Ah,  my  Beloved,  fill  the  Cup  that  clears 
Today  of  past  Regrets  and  future  Fears — 
Tomorrow? —  Why,  Tomorrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  Yesterday’s  Seven  Thousand  Years. 

Lo,  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  best 
That  Time  and  Fate  of  all  their  Vintage  prest, 
Have  drunk  their  Cup  a  Round  or  two  before, 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  Rest. 


Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 

Before  we  too  into  the  Dust  descend; 

Dust  into  Dust,  and  under  Dust  to  lie, 

Sans  Wine,  sans  Song,  sans  Singer,  and  sans  End! 

Strange,  is  it  not?  that  of  the  myriads  who 
Before  us  pass’d  the  door  of  Darkness  through. 

Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  Road 
Which  to  discover  we  must  travel  too. 
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Why,  all  the  Saints  and  Sages  who  discuss’d 
Of  the  Two  Worlds  so  wisely — they  are  thrust 

Like  foolish  Prophets  forth;  their  Words  to  Scorn 
Are  scatter’d,  and  their  Mouths  are  stopt  with  Dust. 


Oh,  come  with  old  Khayyam,  and  leave  the  Wise 
To  talk;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  Life  flies; 

One  thing  is  certain  and  the  Rest  is  Lies ; 

The  Flower  that  once  has  blown  for  ever  dies. 

— Omar  Khayyam 
Translated  by  Edward  FitzGerald 


L’ENVOI 

When  the  world’s  last  picture  is  painted,  and  the  tubes 
are  twisted  and  dried. 

When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded,  and  the  youngest 
critic  has  died, 

We  shall  rest,  and, — faith,  we  shall  need  it, — lie  down 
for  an  aeon  or  two, 

Till  the  Master  of  all  Good  Workmen  shall  set  us  to 
work  anew! 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  he  happy:  they  shall  sit 
in  a  golden  chair, 

They  shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  canvas  with  brushes 
of  comets’  hair; 

They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from — Magdalen, 
Peter,  and  Paul; 

They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting,  and  never  be 
tired  at  all! 
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And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only  the 
Master  shall  blame; 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work 
for  fame; 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each  in  his 
separate  star 

Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God  of  the 
Things  as  They  are! 

— Rudyard  Kipling 


FROM  A  LONELY  WINDOW 

“Iron  urns,  flower  boxes  and  settees,” 

The  death  sign  flashes  in  the  sun; 

Who  cares  to  spend  a  sigh  on  these, 

Save  I,  who  must,  from  looking  down? 

Life,  you  have  taken  in  your  jest 
So  many  things  my  heart  has  prized, 

Hear  this,  my  ultimate  request: 

I  would  not  have  death  merchandised; 

A  hill’s  sweet  bed,  a  woodland  mound. 

The  near  solemnity  of  trees, 

Soft  waters,  consecrated  ground. 

Oh  grave,  forever  give  me  these. 

— Eleanor  C.  Koenig 
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BURIAL  OF  A  MATERIALIST 

The  man  is  dead:  cover  him  up. 

His  body’s  rot  will  nourish  trees 
Whose  branches  form  a  cup. 

His  soul  is  dead.  Theology’s 
Great  words  are  silenced  at  his  grave. 

Hypotheses  of  life  he  wrought 
In  his  few  days,  but  nothing  save 

The  trees  whose  cup-shaped  limbs  have  caught 
The  season’s  rains  that  splatter  down 
Can  hear  a  thing  to  him.  And  they 
Do  not  speak  words.  Rains,  falling,  drown 
The  futile  words  of  prayers  they  pray. 


The  man  is  dead:  cover  him  up 

With  leaf  mold,  yellow  clay  and  dirf. 
His  only  means  of  rising  up 

Is  this.  Spadefuls  of  clods  might  hurt 
The  finer  sensibilities. 

But  can  this  man  expect  from  God 
More  than  to  be  used  up  in  trees 
Whose  roots  dig  deep  into  the  sod? 
Can  such  a  man,  who  lived  and  sinned. 
Expect  to  have  a  soul  at  last 
That  wanders  with  the  sun  and  wind, 
When  he  in  this  lifetime  has  cast 
All  joy  in  these  aside?  Well  he 
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May  never  rest  as  sap  of  trees 
In  seasonal  flows  incessantly. 

Oh  taunt  him,  day,  with  soul-filled  breeze 
That  laughs  and  plays  among  his  trees. 

— Raymond  Kresensky 


DIRGE 

The  laughing  whisper  of  the  wind  has  lied; 

And  the  bright  beauty  of  the  flowered  grass, 

And  twilight  roads  where  gray-eyed  lovers  pass 
Together,  are  untrue — for  you  have  died. 

Your  loveliness  is  cold  rigidity. 

And  your  pale  lips  have  given  up  their  breath; 
But  They  have  sung  Their  canticles  to  death, 

And  buried  you  in  Their  stupidity. 

What  shall  it  matter  in  the  final  gloom 
That  They  have  sanctified  your  formless  name? 
You  knew  so  well  life  was  a  candle-flame 
That  gutters  and  goes  out  before  the  tomb. 

Yet  I,  for  comfort  of  my  loneliness. 

Might  almost  follow  where  the  mourners  go. 

With  incense,  and  with  music — cadenced,  low — 
And  place  green  laurel  wreaths  to  nothingness. 

— Megan  Laird 
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TO  MY  NINTH  DECADE 

To  my  ninth  decade  I  have  totter’d  on, 

And  no  soft  arm  bends  now  my  steps  to  steady; 
She,  who  once  led  me  where  she  would,  is  gone. 

So  when  he  calls  me,  Death  shall  find  me  ready. 

— Walter  Savage  Landor 

FINIS 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife. 

Nature  I  loved  and,  next  to  Nature,  Art: 

I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life; 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

— Walter  Savage  Landor 

DEATH  STANDS  ABOVE  ME 

Death  stands  above  me,  whispering  low 
I  know  not  what  into  my  ear: 

Of  his  strange  language  all  I  know 
Is,  there  is  not  a  word  of  fear. 

— Walter  Savage  Landor 

THE  STIRRUP-CUP 

Death,  thou’rt  a  cordial  old  and  rare: 

Look  how  compounded,  with  what  care! 

Time  got  his  wrinkles  reaping  thee 
Sweet  herbs  from  all  antiquity. 
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David  to  thy  distillage  went, 

Keats,  and  Gotama  excellent, 

Omar  Khayyam,  and  Chaucer  bright, 

And  Shakespere  for  a  king-delight. 

Then,  Time,  let  not  a  drop  be  spilt: 

Hand  me  the  cup  whene’er  thou  wilt; 

’Tis  thy  rich  stirrup-cup  to  me; 

I’ll  drink  it  down  right  smilingly. 

— Sidney  Lanier 

WHAT  OF  THE  DARKNESS? 

What  of  the  darkness?  Is  it  very  fair? 

Are  there  great  calms  and  find  ye  silence  there? 
Like  soft-shut  lilies  all  your  faces  glow 
With  some  strange  peace  our  faces  never  know. 
With  some  strange  faith  our  faces  never  dare. 
Dwells  it  in  Darkness?  Do  you  find  it  there? 

Is  it  a  Bosom  where  tired  heads  may  lie? 

Is  it  a  Mouth  to  kiss  our  weeping  dry? 

Is  it  a  Hand  to  still  the  pulse’s  leap? 

Is  it  a  Voice  that  holds  the  runes  of  sleep? 

Day  shows  us  not  such  comfort  anywhere. 

Dwells  it  in  Darkness?  Do  you  find  it  there? 

Out  of  the  Day’s  deceiving  light  we  call, 

Day  that  shows  man  so  great  and  God  so  small. 
That  hides  the  stars  and  magnifies  the  grass; 

0  is  the  Darkness  too  a  lying  glass, 

Or,  undistracted,  do  you  find  truth  there? 

What  of  the  Darkness?  Is  it  very  fair? 

— Richard  Le  Gallienne 
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LODGING  HOUSE 

The  ocean  is  a  bedspread 
Embroidered  with  ships; 

Under  it  lie  many  men 
Home  from  sailing  trips. 

— May  Lewis 


THE  TRAVELLER-HEART 

TO  A  MAN  WHO  MAINTAINED  THAT  A  MAUSOLEUM  IS 
THE  STATELIEST  POSSIBLE  MANNER  OF  INTERMENT 

I  would  be  one  with  the  dark,  dark  earth: — 
Follow  the  plow  with  a  yokel  tread, 

I  would  be  part  of  the  Indian  corn, 

Walking  the  rows  with  the  plumes  o’erhead. 

I  would  be  one  with  the  lavish  earth. 

Eating  the  bee-stung  apples  red: 

Walking  where  lambs  walk  on  the  hills; 

By  oak-grove  paths  to  the  pools  be  led. 

I  would  be  one  with  the  dark-bright  night 
When  sparkling  skies  and  the  lightning  wed — 
Walking  on  with  the  vicious  wind 
By  roads  whence  even  the  dogs  have  fled. 

I  would  be  one  with  the  sacred  earth 
On  to  the  end  till  I  sleep  with  the  dead. 
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Terror  shall  put  no  spears  through  me. 

Peace  shall  jewel  my  shroud  instead. 

I  shall  he  one  with  all  pit-black  things 
Finding  their  lowering  threat  unsaid: 

Stars  for  my  pillow  there  in  the  gloom, — 
Oak-roots  arching  about  my  head! 

Stars,  like  daisies,  shall  rise  through  the  earth. 
Acorns  fall  round  my  breast  that  bled. 

Children  shall  weave  there  a  flowery  chain, 
Squirrels  on  acorn-hearts  be  fed: — 

Fruit  of  the  traveller-heart  of  me, 

Fruit  of  my  harvest-songs  long  sped: 

Sweet  with  the  life  of  my  sunburned  days, 

When  the  sheaves  were  ripe,  and  the  apples  red. 

— Vachel  Lindsay 


WHEN  YOUTHFUL  FAITH  HATH  FLED 

When  youthful  faith  hath  fled. 

Of  loving  take  thy  leave; 

Be  constant  to  the  dead — 

The  dead  cannot  deceive. 

Sweet  modest  flowers  of  spring. 

How  fleet  your  balmy  day! 

And  man’s  brief  year  can  bring 
No  secondary  May, 
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No  earthly  burst  again 
Of  gladness  out  of  gloom, 

Fond  hope  and  vision  vain. 

Ungrateful  to  the  tomb. 

But  ’tis  an  old  belief 

That  on  some  solemn  shore. 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  grief, 

Dear  friends  shall  meet  once  more. 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  time. 

And  Sin  and  Fate’s  control. 

Serene  in  endless  prime 
Of  body  and  of  soul. 

That  creed  I  fain  would  keep. 

That  hope  I’ll  not  forgo, 

Eternal  be  the  sleep 
Unless  to  waken  so. 

— John  Gibson  Lockhart 


DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES 

They  say  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales! 

Except  of  barges  with  red  sails, 

And  sailors  mad  for  nightingales; 

Except  of  jongleurs  stretched  at  ease 
Beside  old  highways  through  the  trees; 
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Except  of  dying  moons  that  break 
The  hearts  of  lads  who  lie  awake; 

Except  of  fortresses  in  shade, 

And  heroes  crumbled  and  betrayed. 

But  dead  men  tell  no  tales,  they  say! 

Except  old  tales  that  bum  away 
The  stifling  tapestries  of  day: 

Old  tales  of  life,  of  love  and  hate. 

Of  time  and  space,  and  will,  and  fate. 

— Haniel  Long 


FROM  “CHRISTUS:  A  MYSTERY” 

I  am  persuaded  that  God’s  armor  of  Light, 

As  it  is  loved  and  lived  in,  will  preserve  you. 

Yea,  death  itself ;  through  which  you  will  find  entrance 
Into  the  pleasant  pastures  of  the  fold, 

Where  you  shall  feed  forever  as  the  herds 
That  roam  at  large  in  the  low  valleys  of  Achor. 

And  as  the  flowing  of  the  ocean  fills 

Each  creek  and  branch  thereof,  and  then  retires, 

Leaving  behind  a  sweet  and  wholesome  savor; 

So  doth  the  virtue  and  the  life  of  God 
Flow  evermore  into  the  hearts  of  those 
Whom  He  hath  made  partakers  of  His  nature; 

And,  when  it  but  withdraws  itself  a  little, 

Leaves  a  sweet  savor  after  it,  that  many 
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Can  say  they  are  made  clean  by  every  word 
That  He  hath  spoken  to  them  in  their  silence. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


GOD’S  ACRE 

I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  God’s  Acre!  It  is  just; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 

And  breathes  a  benison  o’er  the  sleeping  dust. 

God’s  Acre!  Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 

[The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts, 
The  bread  of  life,  alas!  no  more  their  own. 

Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cast, 

In  the  sure  faith  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archangel’s  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom 
In  the  fair  gardens  of  that  second  birth, 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 

With  that  of  flowers  that  never  bloomed  on  earth. 

With  thy  rude  ploughshare.  Death,  turn  up  the  sod, 
And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  we  sow; 

This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God, 

This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests  grow! 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
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FROM  “MICHAEL  ANGELO” 

0  Death,  why  is  it  I  cannot  portray 

Thy  form  and  features?  Do  I  stand  too  near  thee? 

Or  dost  thou  hold  my  hand,  and  draw  me  back, 

As  being  thy  disciple,  not  thy  master? 

-Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


TIS  SORROW  BUILDS  THE  SHINING  LADDER  UP 

’Tis  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up. 

Whose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities, 

Whereon  our  feet  planting,  nearer  God 
The  spirit  climbs  and  hath  its  eyes  unsealed. 


True  it  is  that  Death’s  face  seems  stern  and  cold, 
When  he  is  sent  to  summon  those  we  love, 

But  all  God’s  angels  come  to  us  disguised. 

Sorrow  and  sickness,  poverty  and  death. 

One  after  another  lift  their  frowning  masks 
All  radiant  with  the  glory  and  the  calm 
Of  having  looked  upon  the  front  of  God. 

With  every  anguish  of  our  earthly  part 
The  spirit’s  path  grows  clearer;  this  was  meant 
When  Jesus  touched  the  blind  man’s  lids  with  clay. 
Life  is  the  jailor;  Death,  the  angel  sent 
To  draw  the  unwilling  bolts  and  set  us  free. 

— James  Russell  Lowell 
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DEATH 

Death  is  for  us  then  but  a  noise  and  name, 

Since  the  mind  dies,  and  hurts  us  not  a  jot; 

As  in  bygone  times  when  Carthage  came 

To  battle,  we  and  ours  jvere  troubled  not, 

Nor  heeded  though  the  whole  earth’s  shuddering  frame 
Reeled  with  the  stamp  of  armies,  and  the  lot 
Of  things  was  doubtful,  to  which  lords  should  fall 
The  land  and  seas  and  all  the  rule  of  all; 


So,  too,  when  we  and  ours  shall  be  no  more. 

And  there  has  come  the  eternal  separation 
Of  flesh  and  spirit,  which,  conjoined  before. 

Made  us  ourselves,  there  will  be  no  sensation; 
We  should  not  hear  were  all  the  world  at  war; 

Nor  shall  we,  in  its  last  dilapidation, 

When  the  heavens  fall,  and  earth’s  foundations  flee. 
We  shall  nor  feel,  nor  hear,  nor  know,  nor  see. 


Ah!  could  they  only  see  this,  and  could  borrow 

True  words,  to  tell  what  things  in  death  abide  thee! 
Thou  shalt  lie  soothed  in  sleep  that  knows  no  morrow, 
Nor  ever  cark  nor  care  again  betide  thee: 

Friend,  thou  wilt  say  thy  long  goodbye  to  sorrow. 

And  ours  will  be  the  pangs,  who  weep  beside  thee, 
And  watch  thy  dear  familiar  body  burn. 

And  leave  us  but  the  ashes  and  the  urn. 

— Lucretius 

Translated  by  W.  H.  Mallock 
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TO  RUBEN  DARIO 

Whence  or  where  dost  thou  wander,  0  Master? 

Full  of  thee  is  the  solitude  that  awaits  thy  return; 

Wilt  thou  come  again 

In  some  Springtime  to  make  green  the  fields, 

To  release  the  waters  of  the  fountain, 

By  day,  by  night — today — yesterday? 

In  the  misty  afternoon,  in  the  pearly  morning 
Thy  songs  resound  again,  thou  art  in  our  minds  and 
hearts; 

Music  which  never  sleeps,  light  that  never  fades, 

In  Madrid,  Paris,  Rome,  Argentina,  they  remember  thee. 

Wherever  thy  lyre  vibrates,  thy  serene  rhythm  lives  again 
Sweet  and  strong. 

Alone  in  Managua  is  a  shaded  spot 

Where  a  hand  that  extinguished  Death  has  written, 

“Pass  by,  Traveller,  Ruben  Dario  is  Not  Here.” 

— Manuel  Machado 
Translated  by  Nellie  S.  Evans 


EPITAPH  TO  ALEXANDER  SAWA 

Never  man  so  bom  for  joy 
Went  so  straight  to  sorrow, 

Never  with  such  a  conqueror’s  face 
Fell  beaten  on  the  morrow. 
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He  gave  himself  to  bitter  loss 
As  one  who  all  things  gained; 

Through  want  of  will,  by  waste  of  love 
Vast  failure  he  obtained. 

Better  to  die  and  to  forget 
Than  live  and  love  supinely; 

Better  to  leave  the  prize  untouched, 

Than  triumph  less  divinely. 

— Manuel  Machado 
Translated  by  Nellie  S.  Evan9 


THE  OLD  EARTH 

How  will  it  be  if  there  we  find  no  traces — 
There  in  the  Golden  Heaven — if  we  find 
No  memories  of  the  old  Earth  left  behind. 

No  visions  of  familiar  forms  and  faces — 
Reminders  of  old  voices  and  old  places? 

Yet  could  we  bear  it  if  it  should  remind? 

— Edwin  Markham 


A  CREED 

I  hold  that  when  a  person  dies 
His  soul  returns  again  to  earth; 
Arrayed  in  some  new  flesh-disguise 
Another  mother  gives  him  birth. 

With  sturdier  limbs  and  mightier  brain 
The  old  soul  takes  the  road  again. 
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Such  is  my  own  belief  and  trust; 

This  hand,  this  hand  that  holds  the  pen, 
Has  many  hundred  times  been  dust 
And  turned,  as  dust,  to  dust  again; 
These  eyes  of  mine  have  blinked  and  shone 
In  Thebes,  in  Troy,  in  Babylon. 

All  that  I  rightly  think  or  do, 

Or  make,  or  spoil,  or  bless,  or  blast. 

Is  curse  or  blessing  justly  due 
For  sloth  or  effort  in  the  past. 

My  life’s  a  statement  of  the  sum 
Of  vice  indulged,  or  overcome. 

I  know  that  in  my  lives  to  be 

My  sorry  heart  will  ache  and  burn, 

And  worship  unavailingly 

The  woman  whom  I  used  to  spurn, 

And  shake  to  see  another  have 

The  love  I  spumed,  the  love  she  gave. 

And  I  shall  know,  in  angry  words, 

In  gibes,  and  mocks,  and  many  a  tear, 

A  carrion-flock  of  humming  birds, 

The  gibes  and  scorns  I  uttered  here. 

The  brave  word  that  I  failed  to  speak 
Will  brand  me  dastard  on  the  cheek. 

And  as  I  wander  on  the  roads 

I  shall  be  helped  and  healed  and  blessed; 
Dear  words  shall  cheer  and  be  as  goads 
To  urge  to  heights  before  unguessed. 
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My  road  shall  be  the  road  I  made; 

All  that  I  gave  shall  be  repaid. 

So  shall  I  fight,  so  shall  I  tread. 

In  this  long  war  beneath  the  stars; 

So  shall  a  glory  wreathe  my  head, 

So  shall  I  faint  and  show  the  scars. 

Until  this  case,  this  clogging  mould. 

Be  smithied  all  to  kingly  gold. 

— John  Masefield 


IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 

That  mark  our  place ;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks  still  singing  bravely  fly. 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 

To  you,  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch — be  yours  to  hold  it  high! 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die, 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 
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HELIODORE  DEAD 

Tears  for  my  lady  dead — 

Heliodore! 

Salt  tears,  and  strange  to  shed, 

Over  and  o’er; 

Tears  to  my  lady  dead. 

Love  do  we  send, 

Longed  for,  remembered. 

Lover  and  friend! 

Sad  are  the  songs  we  sing, 

Tears  that  we  shed. 

Empty  the  gifts  we  bring 
Gifts  to  the  dead! 

Go,  tears,  and  go,  lament. 

Fare  from  her  tomb, 

Wend  where  my  lady  went 
Down  through  the  gloom! 

Ah,  for  my  flower,  my  love. 

Hades  hath  taken. 

Ah,  for  the  dust  above 
Scattered  and  shaken! 

Mother  of  blade  and  grass. 

Earth,  in  thy  breast 
Lull  her  that  gentlest  was 
Gently  to  rest. 

— Meleager 

Translated  by  Andrew  Lang 
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A  SONG  OF  DERIVATIONS 

I  come  from  nothing,  but  from  where 
Come  the  undying  thoughts  I  bear? 

Down,  through  long  links  of  death  and  birth, 
From  the  past  poets  of  earth, 

My  immortality  is  there. 

I  am  like  the  blossom  of  an  hour 
But  long,  long  vanished  sun  and  shower 
Awoke  my  breath  in  the  young  world’s  air. 

I  trace  the  past  back  everywhere 
Through  seed  and  flower  and  seed  and  flower. 

Or,  I  am  like  a  stream  that  flows 
Full  of  cold  springs  that  arose 

In  morning  lands,  on  distant  hills; 

And  down  the  plain  my  channel  fills 
With  melting  of  forgotten  snows. 

Voices  I  have  not  heard,  possessed 
My  own  fresh  songs;  my  thoughts  are  blessed 
With  relics  of  the  far  unknown. 

And  mixed  with  memories  not  my  own 
The  sweet  streams  throng  into  my  breast. 

Before  this  life  began  to  be. 

The  happy  songs  that  wake  in  me 
Woke  long  ago  and  far  apart. 

Heavily  on  this  little  heart 
Presses  this  immortality. 
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PAGAN  EPITAPH 

Servant  of  the  eternal  Must, 

I  lie  here,  here  let  me  lie, 

In  the  ashes  and  the  dust, 

Dreaming,  dreaming  pleasantly. 

When  I  lived  I  sought  no  wings, 

Schemed  no  heaven,  planned  no  hell; 
But,  content  with  little  things. 

Made  an  earth,  and  it  was  well. 

Song  and  laughter,  food  and  wine, 

Roses,  roses,  red  and  white. 

And  a  star  or  two  to  shine 
On  my  dewy  world  at  night. 

Lord,  what  more  could  I  desire? 

With  my  little  heart  of  clay 
I  have  lit  no  eternal  fire 

To  bum  my  dreams  on  Judgment  Day! 

— Richard  Middleton 


XII 

What’s  this  of  death,  from  you  who  will  never  die? 
Think  you  the  wrist  that  fashioned  you  in  clay. 
The  thumb  that  set  the  hollow  just  that  way 
In  your  full  throat  and  lidded  the  long  eye 
So  roundly  from  the  forehead,  will  let  lie 
Broken,  forgotten,  under  foot  some  day 
Your  unimpeachable  body,  and  so  slay 
The  work  he  most  had  been  remembered  by? 

I  tell  you  this:  whatever  of  dust  to  dust 
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Goes  down,  whatever  of  ashes  may  return 
To  its  essential  self  in  its  own  season, 

Loveliness  such  as  yours  will  not  he  lost, 

But,  cast  in  bronze  upon  his  very  urn, 

Make  known  him  Master,  and  for  what  good  reason. 

— Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

ON  TIME 

Fly,  envious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  race: 

Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  Hours, 

Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet’s  pace ; 

And  glut  thyself  with  what  thy  womb  devours, 

Which  is  no  more  than  what  is  false  and  vain. 

And  merely  mortal  dross ; 

So  little  is  our  loss. 

So  little  is  thy  gain! 

For,  when  as  each  thing  bad  thou  hast  entombed. 

And,  last  of  all,  thy  greedy  self  consumed. 

Then  long  Eternity  shall  greet  our  bliss 
With  an  individual  kiss. 

And  Joy  shall  overtake  us  as  a  flood; 

When  everything  that  is  sincerely  good 
And  perfectly  divine, 

With  Truth,  and  Peace,  and  Love,  shall  ever  shine 
About  the  supreme  throne 
Of  Him,  to  whose  happy-making  sight  alone 
When  once  our  heavenly-guided  soul  shall  climb, 
Then,  all  this  earthy  grossness  quit, 

Attired  with  stars  we  shall  forever  sit, 

Triumphing  over  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee,  0  Time! 

— John  Milton 
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A  FAREWELL 

Good-by — no,  do  not  grieve  that  it  is  over, 
The  perfect  hour; 

That  the  winged  joy,  sweet  honey-ioving  rover, 
Flits  from  the  flower. 


Grieve  not — it  is  the  law.  Love  will  be  flying — 
Oh,  love  and  all. 

Glad  was  the  living — blessed  be  the  dying! 
Let  the  leaves  fall. 

— Harriet  Monroe 


APRIL 

If  I  were  dead  and  over  me 
Were  wild-plum  petals  falling  .  .  .  falling  .  .  . 
Is  death  so  full  of  ecstasy 
I  could  not  hear  white  April  calling? 


April  with  all  its  perfumed  fire 
That  softly  bums  beneath  the  mold, 
April  whose  silent  light  leaps  higher 
To  burst  in  flames  of  blue  and  gold? 


April  who  flings  on  vine  and  tree 

The  pale-green  sparks  that  throb  and  thrill, 
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April  who  lights  so  secretly 
Each  lantern  of  the  daffodil? 


April  within  whose  larkspur  skies 
The  great  cloud-blossoms  bloom  and  pass, 
April  whose  crimson  tulips  rise 
As  little  flames  in  cool  green  grass? 


If  I  were  dead  and  over  me 

Were  wild-plum  petals  falling  .  .  .  falling  .  .  . 

Is  death  so  full  of  ecstasy 
I  could  not  hear  white  April  calling? 

— John  Richard  Moreland 


THE  DEAD 

Think  you  the  dead  are  lonely  in  that  place? 

They  are  companioned  by  the  leaves  and  grass. 
By  many  a  beautiful  and  vanished  face, 

By  all  the  strange  and  lovely  things  that  pass. 
Sunsets  and  dawnings  and  the  starry  vast, 

The  swimming  moon,  the  tracery  of  trees — 
These  they  shall  know  more  perfectly  at  last. 

They  shall  be  intimate  with  such  as  these. 

’Tis  only  for  the  living  Beauty  dies, 

Fades  and  drifts  from  us  with  too  brief  a  grace. 
Beyond  the  changing  tapestry  of  skies 

Where  dwells  her  perfect  and  immortal  face, 
For  us  the  passage  brief — the  happy  dead 
Are  ever  by  great  beauty  visited. 
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All  Souls’  Night!  Forth  from  their  dwelling  places 
They  cross  the  aching  and  uneasy  night, 

Seeking  old  doors  and  dear  remembered  faces, 
Peering  unseen  in  windows  where  a  light 
Falls  on  some  book  they  loved  or  on  some  chair 
Where  they  had  rested  many  a  night  ago; 

And  well  for  them  if  one  dear  face  be  there 
Whose  unforgetting  eyes  they  knew — and  know. 
Ah,  well  for  them  if  in  the  quiet  speech 

That  passes  round  in  the  low-bumed  candle  flame, 
Some  old  familiar  tale  the  listeners  reach, 

And  silence  fall  about  a  spoken  name — 

Better  their  sleep  in  those  dim  dwelling  places, 

For  finding  remembered  and  remembering  faces. 

—David  Morton 


HEAVENWARD 

Would  you  be  young  again? 

So  would  not  I — 

One  tear  to  memory  giv’n, 
Onward  Fd  hie. 

Life’s  dark  flood  forded  o’er. 

All  but  at  rest  on  shore. 

Say,  would  you  plunge  once  more, 
With  home  so  nigh? 

If  you  might,  would  you  now 
Retrace  your  way? 

Wander  through  thorny  wilds. 
Faint  and  astray? 
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Night’s  gloomy  watches  fled, 

Morning  all  beaming  red, 

Hope’s  smiles  around  us  shed. 
Heavenward — away. 

Where  are  they  gone,  of  yore 
My  Lest  delight? 

Dear  and  more  dear,  tho’  now 
Hidden  from  sight. 

Where  they  rejoice  to  be. 

There  is  the  land  for  me; 

Fly,  time — fly  speedily, 

Come,  life  and  light. 

— Lady  Caroline  Nairne 


NEARER 

Nearer  and  ever  nearer  .  .  . 

My  body,  tired  but  tense. 
Hovers  ’twixt  vague  pleasure 
And  tremulous  confidence. 

Arms  to  have  and  to  use  them. 
And  a  soul  to  be  made 
Worthy,  if  not  worthy; 

If  afraid,  unafraid. 

To  endure  for  a  little, 

To  endure  and  have  done; 
Men  I  love  about  me. 

Over  me  the  sun! 
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And  should  at  last  suddenly 
Fly  the  speeding  death, 

The  four  great  quarters  of  heaven 
Receive  this  little  breath. 

— Robert  Nichols 


OUR  DEAD 

They  have  not  gone  from  us.  0  no!  they  are 
The  inmost  essence  of  each  thing  that  is 
Perfect  for  us;  they  flame  in  every  star; 

The  trees  are  emerald  with  their  presences. 

They  are  not  gone  from  us;  they  do  not  roam 
The  flaw  and  turmoil  of  the  lower  deep, 

But  have  now  made  the  whole  wide  world  their  home, 
And  in  its  loveliness  themselves  they  steep. 

They  fail  not  ever;  theirs  is  a  diurn 
Splendor  of  sunny  hill  and  forest  grave; 

In  every  rainbow’s  glittering  drop  they  burn; 

They  dazzle  in  the  masked  clouds’  architrave, 

They  chant  on  every  wind,  and  they  return 
In  the  long  roll  of  any  deep  blue  wave. 

— Robert  Nichols 


SONG 

The  songs  that  spring  from  upward  wing, 
From  hearts  that  sing  because  they  must, 
Shall  soar  and  sing,  unwearying, 

When  hearts  are  dust. 
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I  SHALL  COME  BACK 

I  shall  come  back  without  fanfaronade 
Of  wailing  wind  and  graveyard  panoply; 
But,  trembling,  slip  from  cool  Eternity — 

A  mild  and  most  bewildered  little  shade. 

I  shall  not  make  sepulchral  midnight  raid, 

But  softly  come  where  I  had  longed  to  be 
In  April  twilight’s  unsung  melody, 

And  I,  not  you,  shall  be  the  one  afraid. 


Strange,  that  from  lovely  dreamings  of  the  dead 
I  shall  come  back  to  you,  who  hurt  me  most. 
You  may  not  feel  my  hand  upon  your  head, 

I’ll  be  so  new  and  inexpert  a  ghost. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  know  that  I  am  near, — 
And  that  will  break  my  ghostly  heart,  my  dear. 

— Dorothy  Parker 


THE  TOYS 

My  little  Son,  who  looked  with  thoughtful  eyes, 
And  moved  and  spoke  with  quiet  grown-up  wise, 
Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 

I  struck  him,  and  dismissed 
With  hard  words  and  unkissed, 

— His  Mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 

Then,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 
I  visited  his  bed, 
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But  found  him  slumbering  deep, 

With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 

And  I,  with  moan, 

Kissing  away  his  tears  left  others  of  my  own; 
For,  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head, 

He  had  put,  within  his  reach, 

A  box  of  counters  and  a  red-veined  stone, 

A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach, 

And  six  or  seven  shells, 

A  bottle  with  bluebells, 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there  with 
careful  art, 

So,  when  that  night  I  prayed 
To  God,  I  wept,  and  said: 

“Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath, 

Not  vexing  Thee  in  death, 

And  Thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 
We  made  our  joys, 

How  weakly  understood 
Thy  great  commanded  good. 

Then,  fatherly  not  less 

Than  I  whom  Thou  hast  moulded  from  the  clay, 
Thou’lt  leave  Thy  wrath,  and  say ; 

“I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness.” 

— Coventry  Patmore 
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TO  ONE  IN  PARADISE 

Thou  wast  that  all  to  me,  love, 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine — 

A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 

All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers, 
And  all  the  floweris  were  mine. 

Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last! 

Ah,  starry  Hope!  that  did’st  arise 
But  to  be  overcast! 

A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 
“On!  on!” — but  o’er  the  Past 

(Dim  gulf!)  my  spirit  hovering  lies 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast! 

For,  alas!  alas!  with  me 
The  light  of  Life  is  o’er! 

No  more — no  more — no  more — 

(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  seas 
To  the  sands  upon  tbe  shore) 

Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar! 

And  all  my  days  are  trances, 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  grey  eye  glances, 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams — 

In  what  ethereal  dances, 

By  what  eternal  streams. 
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FEAR 

I  have  no  fear  of  death  but  I  fear  life. 

Death  is  a  kindly  thing,  at  best  the  way 
To  finer  worlds,  where  is  no  earthly  strife, 

Or  at  the  worst  a  sleep  for  a  long  day 
That  never  ends  until  our  swift  return 
As  grass  which  in  some  quiet  meadow  lies. 

But  Life,  ah,  that  can  freeze  and  scorch  and  bum 

And  sometimes  cool  the  fever  in  our  eyes 

With  too  much  bliss;  enough  to  make  us  know 

That  earth,  at  will,  can  be  a  paradise 

And  numb  with  joy,  until  it  strikes  a  blow 

That  shows  to  us  the  hell  with  which  it  vies. 

I  shall  live  madly  while  I  draw  my  breath 
For  I  have  fear  of  life,  and  none  of  death. 

— Dorothy  Quick 

THE  CONCLUSION 

Even  such  is  Time,  which  takes  in  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  with  earth  and  dust ; 

Who,  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days; 

But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust. 

My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust. 

— Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
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LIFE’S  TRAGI-COMEDY 

What  is  our  life?  A  play  of  passion: 

Our  mirth?  The  music  of  division. 

Our  mothers’  wombs  the  tiring-houses  be, 
Where  we  are  dressed  for  this  short  comedy. 
Heaven  the  judicious  sharp  spectator  is. 

That  sits  and  marks  still  who  do  act  amiss. 

Our  graves  that  hide  us  from  the  searching  sun, 
Are  like  drawn  curtains  when  the  play  is  done. 
Thus  march  we,  playing,  to  our  latest  rest; 

Only  we  die  in  earnest;  that’s  no  jest. 

— Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 

The  world  is  what  it  is,  nor  more  nor  less ; 

And  we  who  live  in  it  and  laugh  or  sigh 
Must  walk  the  plank  while  other  ships  go  by 
With  men  aboard  in  search  of  happiness, 
Fleeing  before  the  lash  of  life’s  duress. 

And  so,  jeered  on  by  pirate  laughs,  we  die. 

And  raise  bewildered  faces  to  a  sky 

That  seems  to  mock  our  haltered  helplessness. 

God  may  be  in  his  heaven;  I  don’t  know. 

But  we  are  dust  of  destiny,  no  more. 

And  when  the  winds  of  passion  cease  to  blow. 
Like  dust  we  settle  down  upon  the  floor. 

And  then  the  housemaid  comes  into  the  room 
And  drives  us  forth  with  deft  and  busy  broom. 

— Edwin  Carty  Ranck 
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TO  ONE  WHO  DIED  YOUNG 

Oh,  none  will  ever  think  of  you 
By  a  few  fagots  in  the  cold; 

For  none  will  think  of  you  at  all 
As  tired,  alone,  and  old! 

Let  others  weary,  others  ache; 

Stumble  with  burdens;  trudge  the  dust; 
Gnaw  at  each  day  as  at  a  bone; 

Let  others,  as  they  must. 

Gay,  bold,  aflame,  you  came  on  Death; 

Took  his  sharp  challenge  at  a  leap; 

Oh,  lost  and  loveliest,  it  was  well 
So  soon  to  fall  asleep! 

— Lizette  Woodworth  Reese 


THE  KNIGHT 

The  Knight  rides  forth  in  coat  of  mail 
Into  the  roar  of  the  world. 

And  here  is  Life;  the  vines  in  the  vale 
And  friend  and  foe,  and  the  feast  in  the  hall, 

And  May  and  the  maid,  and  the  glen  and  the  grail; 
God’s  flags  afloat  on  every  wall 
In  a  thousand  streets  unfurled. 

Beneath  the  armour  of  the  Knight, 

Behind  the  chain’s  black  links 
Death  crouches  and  thinks  and  thinks: 

“When  will  the  sword’s  blade  sharp  and  bright 
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Forth  from  the  scabbard  spring 
And  cut  the  network  of  the  cloak 
Enmeshing  me  ring  on  ring — 

When  will  the  foe’s  delivering  stroke 
Set  me  free 
To  dance 
And  sing”? 

— Rainer  Maria  Rilke 
Translated  by  Jessie  Lemont 


DAY’S  END 

Walking  together,  hand  in  hand,  we  journey; 

The  hill’s  brow  is  behind  us.  Swiftly  now 
The  road  winds  down.  In  lonely  little  meadows 
Wine-colored  pools  smoulder.  Shivering  elms 
Thrust  back  the  sky  with  claws.  The  elegiac 
Of  day  is  throbbing  low  across  the  hills 
In  tremulous  finale;  so  we  linger.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  autumn  gloaming;  God  is  good. 

The  breath  of  summer,  like  a  benediction, 

Still  lingers  faintly  over  a  world  of  bronze; 
Surely  the  hand  that  set  this  fiery  signet 
Is  prodigal  indeed!  The  road  grows  dark. 

And  there  is  no  returning — why  look  backward, 
What  does  it  matter  now?  With  hearts  aglow, 
Kindled  by  autumn  sunset,  we  go  down 
Into  the  dreamy  colonnades  of  night. 

— Sherman  Ripley 
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ETERNAL  BODIES 

Souls  may  perish, 

But  bodies  we  know  are  eternal. 

Your  honored  dead  make  green  the  grass  for  the 
sheep. 

And  you  slaughter  the  sheep  for  food. 

You  know  nothing  about  the  thing  you  call  a  soul, 
But  daily  you  consume  the  body 
Of  your  father 
In  food, 

And  breathe  the  body  of  your  mother 
In  the  earthy  fragrance  of  roses. 

Souls  may  perish, 

But  bodies  we  know  are  eternal. 

— Sherman  Ripley 


SONATA  TRAGICA 

There  is  one  death,  one  only,  and  supreme. 

To  lie  in  stately  quiet  at  the  rail 
Of  some  tall  altar,  ministered  by  pale. 

Grey  shadows,  is  not  death.  To  dream 
The  Spring  into  the  veins,  to  wear  a  light. 
Immaculate  shroud  of  frost:  death  is  not  these. 
Those  who  have  heard  their  own  deep  litanies 
Sung  forth,  have  nothing  to  regret.  No  bright 
Sharp  pain  can  follow  them,  no  hope  unsaid 
Can  fill  their  eyes  with  fever;  they  have  won 
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Past  any  need  of  stars  and  moon  and  sun. 

These  are  not  dead  who  know  not  they  are  dead. 
To  cry  for  thee  with  every  listening  breath 
And  cry  for  thee  in  vain;  this,  this  is  death. 

— Margaret  Tod  Ritter 


FOR  POETS  SLAIN  IN  WAR 

Happy  the  poets  who  fell  in  magnificent  ways! 

Gaily  they  went  in  the  pride  of  their  blossoming  days. 
Each  with  his  vision  of  Liberty,  chanting  its  praise. 


Seeger  and  Kilmer  and  Pearse  and  Brooke  and  Peguy — 
Names  that  are  songs  in  the  saying,  that  surely  shall  be 
Laurelled  among  the  immortals,  for  all  men  to  see. 


Lo,  they  were  darlings  of  destiny!  Weakly  we  shed 
Even  one  tear  that  they  lie  at  the  barricades  red, 
Splendidly  dead  for  the  Patria,  splendidly  dead! 

— Walter  Adolphe  Roberts 


FROM  “BEN  JONSON  ENTERTAINS  A 
MAN  FROM  STRATFORD” 

“I  think  I  must  have  come  down  here  to  think,” 
Says  he  to  that,  and  pulls  his  little  beard; 

“Your  fly  will  serve  as  well  as  anybody. 

And  what’s  his  hour?  He  flies,  and  flies,  and 
flies, 
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And  in  his  fly’s  mind  has  a  brave  appearance; 

And  then  your  spider  gets  him  in  her  net, 

And  eats  him  out  and  hangs  him  up  to  dry. 

That’s  Nature,  the  kind  mother  of  us  all. 

And  then  your  slattern  housemaid  sweeps  her  broom, 
And  where’s  your  spider?  And  that’s  Nature,  also. 
It’s  Nature,  and  it’s  Nothing.  It’s  all  Nothing. 
It’s  all  a  world  where  bugs  and  emperors 
Go  singularly  back  to  the  same  dust, 

Each  in  his  time;  and  the  old,  ordered  stars 
That  sang  together,  Ben,  will  sing  the  same 
Old  stave  to-morrow.” 

— Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 


FOR  A  DEAD  LADY 

No  more  with  overflowing  light 
Shall  fill  the  eyes  that  now  are  faded, 
Nor  shall  another’s  fringe  with  night 
Their  woman-hidden  world  as  they  did. 
No  more  shall  quiver  down  the  days 
The  flowing  wonder  of  her  ways. 
Whereof  no  language  may  requite 
The  shifting  and  the  many-shaded. 


The  grace,  divine,  definitive, 

Clings  only  as  a  faint  forestalling; 

The  laugh  that  love  could  not  forgive 
Is  hushed,  and  answers  to  no  calling; 
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The  forehead  and  the  little  ears 
Have  gone  where  Saturn  keeps  the  years ; 
The  breast  where  roses  could  not  live 
Has  done  with  rising  and  with  falling. 


The  beauty,  shattered  by  the  laws 
That  have  creation  in  their  keeping, 

No  longer  trembles  at  applause, 

Or  over  children  that  are  sleeping; 

And  we  who  delve  in  beauty’s  lore 
Know  all  that  we  have  known  before 
Of  what  inexorable  cause 
Makes  Time  so  vicious  in  his  reaping. 

— Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 


OCTAVES 

x 

Where  does  a  dead  man  go? — The  dead  man  dies; 
But  the  free  life  that  would  no  longer  feed 
On  fagots  of  outbumed  and  shattered  flesh 
Wakes  to  a  thrilled  invisible  advance, 

Unchained  (or  fettered  else)  of  memory; 

And  when  the  dead  man  goes  it  seems  to  me 
’T  were  better  for  us  all  to  do  away 
With  weeping,  and  be  glad  that  he  is  gone. 
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XI 

Still  through  the  dusk  of  dead,  blank-legended, 
And  unremunerative  years  we  search 
To  get  where  life  begins,  and  still  we  groan 
Because  we  do  not  find  the  living  spark 
Where  no  spark  ever  was;  and  thus  we  die, 

Still  searching,  like  poor  old  astronomers 
Who  totter  off  to  bed  and  go  to  sleep, 

To  dream  of  untriangulated  stars. 

— Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

REST 

0  Earth,  lie  heavily  upon  her  eyes; 

Seal  her  sweet  eyes  weary  of  watching.  Earth; 
Lie  close  around  her;  leave  no  room  for  mirth 
With  its  harsh  laughter,  nor  for  sound  of  sighs. 
She  hath  no  questions,  she  hath  no  replies, 
Hushed  in  and  curtained  with  a  blessed  dearth 
Of  all  that  irked  her  from  the  hour  of  birth; 
With  a  stillness  that  is  almost  Paradise. 
Darkness  more  clear  than  noonday  holdeth  her, 
Silence  more  musical  than  any  song; 

Even  her  very  heart  has  ceased  to  stir: 

Until  the  morning  of  Eternity 

Her  rest  shall  not  begin  nor  end,  but  be; 

And  when  she  wakes  she  will  not  think  it  long. 

— Christina  Georgina  Rossetti 
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WHEN  I  AM  DEAD,  MY  DEAREST 

When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me; 

Plant  thou  no  roses  on  my  head. 
Nor  shady  cypress  tree: 

Be  the  green  grass  above  me 

With  showers  and  dewdrops  wet: 
And  if  thou  wilt,  remember, 

And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 


I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain: 

I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 
Sing  on,  as  if  in  pain: 

And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 
That  doth  not  rise  nor  set. 

Haply  I  may  remember. 

And  haply  may  forget. 

— Christina  Georgina  Rossetti 


THE  SOWER 

After  the  sower  with  the  seed 
What  mightier  being  strides  behind. 
Who  from  a  fiery  hand  strews  out 
The  elves  of  life  upon  the  wind? 
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And  every  one  becomes  a  slave 
Labouring  through  earth  from  seed  to  sun, 
Till  the  green  pillar  s  thick  with  grain 
And  the  long  marvellous  labour’s  done. 


Ah,  when  the  food  is  made  for  man, 

The  spirits  that  the  scythe  sets  free; 

Do  they  exult  and  do  they  fly, 

Sower  of  Life,  again  to  Thee? 

— George  William  Russell  (A.  E.) 


CORONACH 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 

Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 
When  our  need  was  sorest. 

The  font,  reappearing, 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 

But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 
Wails  manhood  in  glory. 

The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing 
When  blighting  was  nearest. 
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Fleet  foot  on  the  correi, 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 

Red  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber! 

Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 

Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone  and  for  ever! 

— Sir  Walter  Scott 

YES,  THOU  MAYST  SIGH 

Yes,  thou  mayst  sigh, 

And  look  once  more  at  all  around, 

At  stream  and  bank,  and  sky  and  ground, 

Thy  life  its  final  course  has  found, 

And  thou  must  die. 

Yes,  lay  thee  down, 

And  while  thy  struggling  pulses  flutter, 

Bid  the  grey  monk  his  soul  mass  mutter, 

And  the  deep  bell  its  death-tone  utter — 

Thy  life  is  gone. 

Be  not  afraid. 

’Tis  but  a  pang,  and  then  a  thrill, 

A  fever  fit,  and  then  a  chill; 

And  then  an  end  of  human  ill, 

For  thou  art  dead. 
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I  HAVE  A  RENDEZVOUS  WITH  DEATH 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 

At  some  disputed  barricade 

When  spring  comes  back  with  rustling  shade 

And  apple-blossoms  fill  the  air. 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 

When  spring  brings  back  blue  days  and  fair. 

It  may  be  he  shall  take  my  hand 
And  lead  me  into  his  dark  land 
And  close  my  eyes  and  quench  my  breath. 

It  may  be  I  shall  pass  him,  still 
I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death. 

On  some  scarred  slope  of  battered  hill 
When  spring  comes  ’round  again  this  year 
And  the  first  meadow-flowers  appear. 


God  knows  ’twere  better  to  he  deep 
Pillowed  in  silk  and  scented  down, 

Where  love  throbs  out  in  blissful  sleep. 

Pulse  nigh  to  pulse,  and  breath  to  breath. 

Where  hushed  awakenings  are  dear.  .  .  . 

But  I’ve  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
At  midnight  in  some  flaming  town. 

When  spring  trips  north  again  this  year. 

And  I  to  my  pledged  word  am  true — 

I  shall  not  fail  that  rendezvous. 

— Alan  Seeger 
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FROM  “HAMLET” 

To  be,  or  not  to  be:  that  is  the  question. 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them.  To  die;  to  sleep; 

No  more;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to.  ’Tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish’d.  To  die;  to  sleep; — 

To  sleep?  Perchance  to  dream!  Ay,  there’s  the  rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffl’d  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Must  give  us  pause.  There’s  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  dispriz’d  love,  the  law’s  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin?  Who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
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Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry. 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

— William  Shakespeare 


FROM  “CYMBELINE” 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o’  the  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter’s  rages; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta’en  thy  wages: 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 


Fear  no  more  the  frown  o’  the  great; 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrant’s  stroke; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat; 

To  these  the  reed  is  as  the  oak: 
The  Sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 


Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash, 

Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash; 

Thou  hast  finish’d  joy  and  moan: 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

— William  Shakespeare 
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FROM  “MACBETH” 

After  Life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well; 

Treason  has  done  his  worst;  nor  steel,  nor  poison; 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further. 

— William  Shakespeare 


SONNET  CXLVI  * 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 

Thrall  to  these  rebel  powers  array, 

Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay? 

Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 

Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend? 

Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 

Eat  up  thy  charge?  Is  this  thy  body’s  end? 

Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant’s  loss. 

And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store; 

Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross; 

Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more: 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on  men. 
And  Death  once  dead,  there’s  no  more  dying  then. 

— William  Shakespeare 

*  Shakespeare’s  most  significant  utterance  on  death.  Compare  with 
Christ’s  statement,  “Whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and 
whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.” 
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FROM  “MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE” 
Dar’st  thou  die: 

The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension, 

And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corporeal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

— William  Shakespeare 

FROM  “JULIUS  CAESAR” 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 

Will  come  when  it  will  come. 

— William  Shakespeare 

FROM  “PERICLES” 

Death  remembered  should  be  like  a  mirror 
Who  tells  us  life’s  hut  breath ;  to  trust  it  error. 

— William  Shakespeare 

FROM  “HAMLET” 

...  all  that  live  must  die, 

Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

— William  Shakespeare 
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FROM  “MACBETH” 

Tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow, 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time, 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Out,  out,  brief  candle! 
Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing.  _WlLLI1M  SHAKESPEiRE 


FROM  “ADONAIS”  * 

He  lives,  he  wakes — ’tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he; 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais. — Thou  young  Dawn, 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendour,  for  from  thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone; 

Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan! 

Cease,  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  thou  Air 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  hadst  thrown 
O’er  the  abandoned  earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its  despair! 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature:  there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night’s  sweet  bird; 

*  This  is  Shelley’s  tribute  to  John  Keats. 
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He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
Spreading  itself  where’er  that  Power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own; 

Which  wields  the  world  with  never  wearied  love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely;  he  doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit’s  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling 
there. 

All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear; 
Torturing  th’  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear; 

And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven’s  light. 

The  splendours  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not; 

Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb, 

And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.  When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair, 

And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy  air. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

A  LAMENT 

Swifter  far  than  summer’s  flight 
Swifter  far  than  youth’s  delight, 
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Swifter  far  than  happy  night, 

Art  thou  come  and  gone; 

As  the  earth  when  leaves  are  dead, 

As  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped, 

As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled, 

I  am  left  alone,  alone. 

The  swallow  Summer  comes  again, 

The  owlet  Night  resumes  her  reign, 

But  the  wild  swan  Youth  is  fain 
To  fly  with  thee,  false  as  thou. 

My  heart  each  day  desires  the  morrow, 

Sleep  itself  is  turn’d  to  sorrow, 

Vainly  would  my  winter  borrow 
Sunny  leaves  from  any  bough. 

Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed, 

Roses  for  a  matron’s  head, 

Violets  for  a  maiden  dead, 

Pansies  let  my  flowers  be; 

On  the  living  grave  I  bear. 

Scatter  them  without  a  tear, 

Let  no  friend,  however  dear, 

Waste  one  hope,  one  fear,  for  me. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

LINES 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered, 

The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead; 

When  the  cloud  is  scattered, 

The  rainbow’s  glory  is  shed; 
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When  the  lute  is  broken, 

Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken. 

Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

As  music  and  splendor 
Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute. 

The  heart’s  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute — 

No  song  but  sad  dirges. 

Like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  cell, 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seaman’s  knell. 

When  hearts  have  once  mingled. 

Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest; 

The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possest. 

0  Love,  who  bewailest 
The  frailty  of  all  things  here, 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  your  bier? 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee. 

As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high: 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee. 

Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 
Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 
Leave  thee  naked  to  laughter. 

When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
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TO  - 

Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 

Vibrates  in  the  memory — 

Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken. 

Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 

Are  heap’d  for  the  beloved’s  bed; 

And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  Thou  art  gone, 

Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

DEATH,  THE  LEVELLER 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things : 

There  is  no  armor  against  Fate: 

Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings: 

Sceptre  and  Crown 
Must  tumble  down, 

And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 

And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill; 

But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield : 

They  tame  but  one  another  still: 

Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
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And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 


The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow: 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds! 
Upon  Death’s  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor-victim  bleeds. 

Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb: 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 

— James  Shirley 


EVANESCENCE 

Out  of  the  black  clouds  a  lightning  flash — and  lo ! 

Clear  stands  the  rice-fields,  lined  with  sheaves  of 
grain. 

Then  the  swift  darkness  swallows  it  again. 

Our  life  is  even  so. 

— Minamoto  No  Shitago  (Tenth  Century) 

Translated  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page 


BODY 

My  body  is  only  lent  to  me, 

I  carry  it  with  me  tenderly. 

I  have  given  it  sleep,  I  have  given  it  sky 
So  it  will  not  be  afraid  to  die. 
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I  have  taught  it  how  to  lie  so  still 
It  can  hear  the  heartbeats  of  the  hill. 


I  have  given  it  every  gentle  care, 

I  have  washed  its  hands,  I  have  brushed  its  hair. 

I  think  when  it  goes  down  with  earth 
Something  beautiful  will  have  birth — 

A  bit  of  grass  or  a  willow  tree, 

My  body  is  only  lent  to  me. 

— Mabel  Simpson 


IMMORTALITY 

Years  will  come  and  maple  trees  will  flare, 
Burning  again  with  fires  as  bright  as  these 
That  now  run  riot  over  every  hill. 

The  woodbine  as  before  will  climb  and  spill 
Thin  streams  of  color  down  the  dark  pine  trees, 
And  sweet-briar  wear  jewels  in  her  hair. 


Still  Pan  will  dance  and  play  his  magic  reeds 
Along  bright  hills  where  mountain-ash  trees  bum, 
Nor  care  whose  footsteps  answer  to  his  call; 

And  over  wom-out  fence  and  crumbling  wall. 
With  joyous  bounty  which  they  cannot  spurn. 

The  bitter-sweet  will  flaunt  her  orange  beads. 
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Year  after  year  will  stage  anew  this  brief 
Mad  pageantry  that  mocks  at  winter’s  cold, 

And  we,  returning,  may  enhance  the  gold 
Or  deepen  the  bright  scarlet  of  a  leaf! 

— Margaret  Simpson 


THE  LAST  DANCE 

Midnight  is  past,  and  it  is  time  to  go: 

Yet  still  I  linger  in  the  banquet  hall 
And  with  the  dancers  clap  my  hands  and  call 
For  one  waltz  more,  although  my  step  lags  slow, 
And  my  dark  coachman  waits  for  me  I  know 
Upon  the  lowest  stair.  The  petals  fall 
From  the  pale  rose  upon  my  breast,  and  all 
The  waxen  tapers  in  their  urns  burn  low. 

Sweet  partners  in  our  all  too  brief  quadrille. 

Full  loath  am  I  to  loose  your  clinging  hands. 

And  so  I  dance  again  and  tarry  still 
While  on  the  stair  my  patient  coachman  stands. 

And  where  he  takes  me  when  I  go  from  here 
Your  arms  are  waiting  for  me,  0  my  dear! 

— May  Riley  Smith 


IMMORTALITY 

I  dreamed  my  spirit  broke  the  bars  of  sense 
That  hold  the  gates  of  consciousness  shut  fast, 
Threw  off  the  prison-garb  of  Self,  and  passed 
Into  the  wonder  of  Omniscience. 
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I  saw  mists  rise  from  ocean  and  condense 
In  clouds;  in  million  raindrops  melt,  and  at  last, 
Through  brooks  and  rivers  join  again  the  vast 
Primeval  sea.  And  thus  I  read  the  Whence 
And  Whither  of  the  soul. 

When  stream  meets  sea, 

Is  the  swift  river  wave  forever  gone? 

When  souls  rejoin  All-soul,  cease  they  to  be? 

Nay,  there  where  All  is  Thought  and  Thought  is  One, 
Within  the  Infinite  All,  eternally, 

The  thought  once  hound  in  me,  lives  boundless  on. 

— Solomon  Solis-Cohen 

I  DYE  ALIVE 

0  life!  what  letts  thee  from  a  quicke  decease? 

0  death!  what  drawes  thee  from  a  present  praye? 
My  feast  is  done,  my  soule  would  be  at  ease, 

My  grace  is  saide;  0  death!  come  take  awaye. 

I  live,  but  such  a  life  as  ever  dyes; 

I  dye,  but  such  a  death  as  never  endes; 

My  death  to  end  my  dying  life  denyes. 

And  life  my  living  death  no  whitt  amends. 

Thus  still  I  dye,  yet  still  I  do  revive; 

My  living  death  by  dyeing  life  is  fedd; 

Grace  more  than  nature  kepes  my  hart  alive, 

Whose  idle  hopes  and  vayne  desires  are  deade. 

Not  where  I  breathe,  but  where  I  love,  I  live; 

Not  where  I  love,  but  where  I  am,  I  die ; 

The  life  I  wish,  must  future  glory  give, 

The  deaths  I  feele  in  present  daungers  lye. 

— Robert  Southwell 
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PROTEST  IN  PASSING 

The  house  of  flesh  was  never  loved  of  me, 

Though  I  have  known  much  love  beneath  its  roof, 
Always  was  I  a  guest  who  stood  aloof, 

Loth  to  accept  such  hospitality. 

When  the  house  slumbered,  how  I  woke!  for  then 
I  knew  of  half-escapes  along  the  night, 

But  now  there  comes  a  safer  swifter  flight: 

I  go;  nor  need  endure  these  rooms  again. 

I  have  been  cowed  too  long  by  closed-in  walls, 

By  masonry  of  muscle,  blood  and  bone; 

This  quaking  house  of  flesh  that  was  my  own. 
High  roof -tree  of  the  heart,  see  how  it  falls! 

I  go — but  pause  upon  the  threshold’s  rust, 

To  shake  from  off  my  feet  my  own  dead  dust. 

— Leonora  Speyer 


LET  NOT  MY  DEATH  BE  LONG 

Let  not  my  death  be  long 
But  light 

As  a  bird’s  swinging; 

Happy  decision  in  the  height 
Of  song — 

Then  flight 

From  off  the  ultimate  bough! 
And  let  my  wing  be  strong, 

And  my  last  note  the  first 
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Of  another’s  singing. 

See  to  it,  Thou. 

— Leonora  Speyer 

THE  UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY 
Could  we  but  know 

The  land  that  ends  this  dark  uncertain  travel. 
Where  lie  those  happier  hills  and  meadows  low; 
Ah!  if  beyond  the  spirit’s  inmost  cavil 

Aught  of  that  country  could  we  surely  know. 
Who  would  not  go? 

Might  we  but  hear 

The  hovering  angels’  bright  imagined  chorus, 

Or  catch  betimes,  with  wakeful  eyes  and  clear 
One  radiant  vista  of  the  realm  before  us — 

With  one  rapt  moment  given  to  see  and  hear. 

Ah!  who  would  fear? 

Were  we  quite  sure 

To  find  the  peerless  friend  who  left  us  lonely. 

Or  there,  by  some  celestial  stream  as  pure. 

To  gaze  in  eyes  that  here  were  lovelit  only— 

This  weary  mortal  coil,  were  we  quite  sure 
Who  would  endure? 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 

OMNIA  EXEUNT  IN  MYSTERIUM 

The  stranger  in  my  gates — lo!  that  am  I, 

And  what  my  land  of  birth  I  do  not  know, 

Nor  yet  the  hidden  land  to  which  I  go. 
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One  may  be  lord  of  many  ere  he  die, 

And  tell  of  many  sorrows  in  one  sigh, 

But  know  himself  he  shall  not,  nor  his  woe. 

Nor  to  what  sea  the  tears  of  wisdom  flow; 

Nor  why  one  star  is  taken  from  the  sky. 

And  though  he  hide,  his  soul  is  wanderer, 
Scanning  the  shadows  with  a  sense  of  haste — 
Where  fade  the  tracks  of  all  who  went  before: 
A  dim  and  solitary  traveller 
On  ways  that  end  in  evening  and  the  waste. 

— George  Sterling 


EVENSONG 

The  embers  of  the  day  are  red 
Beyond  the  murky  hill. 

The  kitchen  smokes:  the  bed 
In  the  darkling  house  is  spread. 

The  great  sky  darkens  overhead, 

And  the  great  woods  are  shrill. 

So  far  have  I  been  led, 

Lord,  by  Thy  will: 

So  far  I  have  followed.  Lord,  and  wondered  still. 

The  breeze  from  the  embalmed  land 
Blows  sudden  toward  the  shore. 

And  claps  my  cottage  door. 

I  hear  the  signal,  Lord — I  understand. 

The  night  at  Thy  command 

Comes.  I  will  eat  and  sleep  and  will  not  question  more. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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REQUIEM 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky. 

Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 

Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die. 

And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me: 

Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be; 

Home  is  the  sailor ,  home  from  the  sea, 

And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


TO  ATROPOS 

When  you  must  cut  away 

The  thread  of  this,  my  life, 

A  woolen  thread  and  grey. 

Be  careful  with  your  knife. 

Sever  this  thread;  it’s  old. 

I’ve  plied  it  till  it’s  thin. 

But,  careful!  One  crisp  strand 
Of  gold  is  hid  therein. 

Take  that  a  gift  from  me, 

A  happy  gift  and  whole. 

My  immortality, 

A  sparkling  wisp  of  soul! 

— Violet  Alleyn  Storey 
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THE  FOUNTAIN 

The  fountain  falls  from  laughing  mouth  of  stone 
In  crescent  laughter  thro’  the  scented  gloom 
And  from  the  corner  of  the  curved  lip 
The  drops  like  petals  gather,  fall,  and  slip 
From  carven  leaf  to  leaf.  I  am  alone 
By  the  slim,  white,  unwitherable  plume 
The  water  flaunts  against  a  deathless  sky. 

And  I,  who  found  in  mutability 
A  little  music  and  a  little  laughter, 

See  there  before  me  Beauty’s  strange  hereafter; 
The  immortal  ghost,  too  gay,  too  sad,  to  die. 

— H.  Stuart 


THE  SEED  SHOP 

Here  in  a  quiet  and  dusty  room  they  lie. 

Faded  as  crumbled  stone  or  shifting  sand, 

Forlorn  as  ashes,  shrivelled,  scentless,  dry — 
Meadows  and  gardens  running  through  my  hand. 

Dead  that  shall  quicken  at  the  trump  of  spring, 
Sleepers  to  stir  beneath  June’s  morning  kiss, 
Though  bees  pass  over,  unremembering, 

And  no  bird  seek  here  bowers  that  were  his. 

In  this  brown  husk  a  dale  of  hawthorn  dreams; 

A  cedar  in  this  narrow  cell  is  thrust 

That  will  drink  deeply  of  a  century’s  streams; 

These  lilies  shall  make  summer  on  my  dust. 
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Here  in  their  safe  and  simple  house  of  death. 
Sealed  in  their  shells,  a  million  roses  leap; 

Here  I  can  blow  a  garden  with  my  breath. 

And  in  my  hand  a  forest  lies  asleep. 

— Muriel  Stuart 


THE  TRYSTING 

Here  where  the  starlight  filters  on  the  ground 
Is  the  only  place  where  clay  and  phantom  meet; 

Your  sandals  make  no  impress  and  no  sound 
But  the  lawn  must  wear  the  bruises  of  my  feet. 

The  fountain  breaks  the  water  into  bits 
Of  silver  echoes,  muffled  in  the  dark; 

A  lightning  bug  darts  through  the  elm  and  slits 
Her  purple  tunic  with  his  sudden  spark. 

Your  one  dimension  challenges  my  three; 

Proud  Reason  gropes,  and  taunts  my  certain  Faith 
That  Hope  could  ever  bring  you  back  to  me. 

But  you  have  come — how  shall  I  greet  a  wraith? 

A  note  of  laughter  dancing  down  the  lane 
Has  scarred  the  silence.  Through  the  breathing  wood 
Lean  daggers  pierce  the  ribs  of  trees  and  stain 
The  sylvan  palace  with  a  yellow  flood. 

The  gay  marauders  halt  before  the  gate 
And  sense  the  warning  of  your  sentinel, 

Who  keeps  our  little  grove  inviolate 

Lest  vagrant  words  might  break  the  fragile  spell. 
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Life  is  more  strange  than  Death  upon  the  lawn; 

But  have  no  fear,  the  lifting  voices  fade 

And  we  shall  sit  in  reverie  till  the  dawn 

Peers  up  the  slope,  and  flaunts  his  gold  cockade. 

And  when  you  vanish,  there  shall  be  no  tears, 

Only  the  nameless  ache  of  time  and  space. 

My  body  shall  not  hunger  for  the  years 
But  only  for  the  specter  of  your  face. 

— A.  M.  Sullivan 


THE  DYING  POET 

The  moon  will  bear  his  coffin  through  the  trees; 
The  wind  will  mourn,  a  wild  disconsolate  crone; 
The  night  will  summon  Nature  to  her  knees 
When  he  is  gone. 

He  did  not  give  the  world  a  greater  plan 
To  make  a  right  of  every  human  wrong, 

He  only  plucked  the  soul-strings  of  a  man 
And  made  a  song. 

The  pines  will  sob  above  the  lonely  wake, 

But  Pan  will  catch  the  echoes  of  his  lute, 

And  pipe  them  nightly  through  the  moorland  brake; 
He  is  not  mute. 

The  stars  will  light  the  candles  by  his  side; 

With  chimes  of  Elfland  towers  sadly  ringing, 

His  lips  have  stilled — what  though  the  poet  died? 
His  soul  is  singing. 
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FROM  “AVE  ATQUE  VALE”  * 

Hast  thou  found  any  likeness  for  thy  vision? 

0  gardener  of  strange  flowers,  what  bud,  what  bloom. 
Hast  thou  found  sown,  what  gathered  in  the  gloom? 
What  of  despair,  or  rapture,  of  derision, 

What  of  life  is  there,  what  of  ill  or  good? 

Are  the  fruits  gray  like  dust  or  bright  like  blood? 
Does  the  dim  ground  grow  any  seed  of  ours, 

The  faint  fields  quicken  any  terrene  root, 

In  low  lands  where  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  mute 
And  all  the  stars  keep  silence?  Are  there  flowers 
At  all,  or  any  fruit? 

Alas,  but  though  my  flying  song  flies  after, 

0  sweet  strange  elder  singer,  thy  more  fleet 
Singing,  and  footprints  of  thy  fleeter  feet. 

Some  dim  derision  of  mysterious  laughter 

From  the  blind  tongueless  warders  of  the  dead. 
Some  gainless  glimpse  of  Proserpine’s  veiled  head. 
Some  little  sound  of  unregarded  tears 
Wept  by  effaced  unprofitable  eyes, 

And  from  pale  mouths  some  cadence  of  dead  sighs, — 
These  only,  these  the  hearkening  spirit  hears, 

Sees  only  such  things  rise. 

Though  art  far  too  far  for  wings  of  words  to  follow. 
Far  too  far  off  for  thought  or  any  prayer. 

What  ails  us  with  thee,  who  art  wind  and  air? 

What  ails  us  gazing  where  all  seen  is  hollow? 

*  This  is  Swinburne’s  tribute  to  Baudelaire. 
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Yet  with  some  fancy,  yet  with  some  desire. 

Dreams  pursue  death  as  winds  a  flying  fire. 

Our  dreams  pursue  our  dead  and  do  not  find. 

Still,  and  more  swift  than  they,  the  thin  flame  flies, 
The  low  light  fails  us  in  elusive  skies, 

Still  the  foiled  earnest  ear  is  deaf,  and  blind 
Are  still  the  eluded  eyes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  thee,  0  now  a  silent  soul,  my  brother, 

Take  at  my  hands  this  garland,  and  farewell. 

This  is  the  leaf,  and  chill  the  wintry  smell, 

And  chill  the  solemn  earth,  a  fatal  mother. 

With  sadder  than  the  Niobean  womb. 

And  in  the  hollow  of  her  breasts  a  tomb  .  .  . 

Content  thee,  howsoe’er,  whose  days  are  done: 

There  lies  not  any  troublous  thing  before, 

Nor  sight  nor  sound  to  war  against  thee  more, 

For  whom  all  winds  are  quiet  as  the  sun, 

All  waters  as  the  shore. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 


FROM  “THE  GARDEN  OF  PROSPERPINE” 

We  are  not  sure  of  sorrow. 

And  joy  was  never  sure; 

To-day  will  die  to-morrow; 

Time  stoops  to  no  man’s  lure; 

And  Love,  grown  faint  and  fretful, 

With  lips  but  half  regretful 
Sighs,  and  with  eyes  forgetful 
Weeps  that  no  loves  endure. 
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From  too  much  love  of  living, 

From  hope  and  fear  set  free, 

We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 
Whatever  gods  may  be. 

That  no  life  lives  forever; 

That  dead  men  rise  up  never; 

That  even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

Then  star  nor  sun  shall  waken, 

Nor  any  change  of  light; 

Nor  sound  of  waters  shaken. 

Nor  any  sound  or  sight: 

Nor  wintry  leaves  nor  vernal, 

Nor  days  nor  things  diurnal; 

Only  the  sleep  eternal 
In  an  eternal  night. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 


WANDERER’S  SONG 

I  have  had  enough  of  women,  and  enough  of  love, 

But  the  land  waits,  and  the  sea  waits,  and  day  and 
night  is  enough: 

Give  me  a  long  white  road,  and  the  grey  wide  path  of 
the  sea, 

And  the  wind’s  will  and  the  bird’s  will,  and  the  heart¬ 
ache  still  in  me. 

Why  should  I  seek  out  sorrow,  and  give  gold  for  strife? 

I  have  loved  much  and  wept  much,  but  tears  and  love  are 
not  life: 
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The  grass  calls  to  my  heart,  and  the  foam  to  my  blood 
cries  up, 

And  the  sun  shines  and  the  road  shines,  and  the  wine’s 
in  the  cup. 

I  have  had  enough  of  wisdom,  and  enough  of  mirth, 

For  the  way’s  one  and  the  end’s  one,  and  it’s  soon  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth; 

And  it’s  then  good-night  and  to  bed,  and  if  heels  or  heart 
ache, 

Well,  it’s  sound  sleep  and  long  sleep,  and  sleep  too  deep 
to  wake. 

— Arthur  Symons 


TWILIGHT 

I  shall  not  fear  to  meet  his  face, 

The  old  pretender  men  call  Death, 

If  I  may  wait  a  little  space 
When  twilight  draws  its  languid  breath 
And  hills  are  crowned  with  clouds  of  fire 
About  the  dead  day’s  flaming  pyre. 

If  one  last  time  before  I  pass 
I  see  again  the  dusk  a-creep 
And  smell  the  night  wind  in  the  grass 
And  hear  the  tree  toad  calling  “Sleep!” 
If  thus  my  journey  I  may  end 
I’ll  wait  as  one  who  waits  a  friend. 

Once  more  I’ll  see  the  fireflies  gleam 
And  smile  a  little  then  to  know 
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How  many  a  brilliant,  youthful  dream 
So  gleamed,  and  faded,  long  ago, 

While  all  the  time  with  tranquil  eyes 
The  high  stars  mocked  each  enterprise. 

So  let  me  wait  a  little  while 
In  summer  twilight  ere  we  meet. 

If  so  it  may  be,  I  shall  smile 
To  hear  his  slow  approaching  feet 
And  clasp  his  hand  when  he  has  said: 

“Come,  little  son,  it’s  time  for  bed.” 

— Bert  Lester  Taylor 

THE  OLD  ENEMY 

Rebellion  against  death,  the  old  rebellion 
Is  over;  I  have  nothing  left  to  fight; 

Battles  have  always  had  their  meed  of  music 
But  peace  is  quiet  as  a  windless  night. 

Therefore  I  make  no  songs — I  have  grown  certain, 
Save  when  he  comes  too  late,  death  is  a  friend, 
A  shepherd  leading  home  his  flock  serenely 
Under  the  planet  at  the  evening’s  end. 

Sara  Teasdale 


SO  THIS  WAS  ALL 

So  this  was  all  there  was  to  the  great  play 
She  came  so  far  to  act  in,  this  was  all — 
Except  the  short  last  scene  and  the  slow  fall 
Of  the  final  curtain,  that  might  catch  half-way 
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As  final  curtains  do,  and  leave  the  grey 

Lorn  end  of  things  too  long  exposed.  The  hall 
Clapped  faintly,  and  she  took  her  curtain  call, 
Knowing  how  little  she  had  left  to  say. 

And  in  the  pause  before  the  last  act  started, 

Slowly  unpinning  the  roses  she  had  worn, 

She  reconsidered  lines  that  had  been  said, 

And  found  them  hardly  worthy  the  high-hearted 
Ardor  that  she  had  brought,  nor  the  bright,  torn, 
Roses  that  shattered  round  her,  dripping  red. 

— Sara  Teasdale 

CROSSING  THE  BAR 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me, 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho’  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and  place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 

— Alfred  Tennyson 
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FRAGMENT  FROM  “IN  MEMORIAM” 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one. 

And  every  spirit’s  folded  bloom 
Through  all  its  intervital  gloom 
In  some  long  trance  should  slumber  on; 

Unconscious  of  the  sliding  hour. 

Bare  of  the  body,  might  it  last. 

And  silent  traces  of  the  past 
Be  all  the  color  of  the  flower: 

So  then  were  nothing  lost  to  man; 

So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls 
In  many  a  figured  leaf  enrolls 
The  total  world  since  life  began; 

And  love  will  last  as  pure  and  whole 
As  when  he  loved  me  here  in  Time 
And  at  the  spiritual  prime 
Rewaken  with  the  dawning  soul. 

— Alfred  Tennyson 


SPIRIT  TO  SPIRIT 

Dead?  Not  to  thee,  thou  keen  watcher, — not  silent  not 
viewless,  to  thee, 

Immortal  still  wrapped  in  the  mortal!  I,  from  the 
mortal  set  free, 
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Greet  thee  by  many  clear  tokens  thou  smilest  to  hear  and 
to  see. 


For  I,  when  thou  wakest  at  dawn,  to  thee  am  the  entering 
morn; 

And  I,  when  thou  walkest  abroad,  am  the  dew  on  the 
leaf  and  the  thorn, 

The  tremulous  glow  of  the  noon,  and  the  twilight  on 
harvests  of  com. 


I  am  the  flower  by  the  wood-path, — thou  bendest  to  look 
in  my  eyes; 

The  bird  in  its  nest  in  the  thicket, — thou  heedest  my 
love-laden  cries; 

The  planet  that  leads  the  night  legions, — thou  liftest  thy 
gaze  to  the  skies. 

And  I  am  the  soft-dropping  rain,  the  snow  with  its 
fluttering  swarms; 

The  summer-day  cloud  on  the  hilltops,  that  showeth  thee 
manifold  forms; 

The  wind  from  the  south  and  the  west,  the  voice  that 
sings  courage  in  storms! 


Sweet  was  the  earth  to  thee  ever,  but  sweeter  by  far  to 
thee  now: 

How  hast  thou  room  for  tears,  when  all  times  marvelest 
thou, 

Beholding  who  dwells  with  God  in  the  blossoming  sward 
and  the  bough! 
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Once  as  a  wall  were  the  mountains,  once  darkened 
between  us  the  sea; 

No  longer  these  thwart  and  baffle,  forbidding  my  pas¬ 
sage  to  thee: 

Immortal  still  wrapped  in  the  mortal,  I  linger  till  thou 
art  set  free! 

— Edith  Matilda  Thomas 

FROM  “ODE  TO  THE  SETTING  SUN” 

For  birth  hath  in  itself  the  germ  of  death. 

But  death  hath  in  itself  the  germ  of  birth. 

It  is  the  falling  acorn  buds  the  tree, 

The  falling  rain  that  bears  the  greenery, 

The  fern-plants  moulder  when  the  ferns  arise. 
For  there  is  nothing  lives  but  something  dies, 
And  there  is  nothing  dies  but  something  lives. 

Till  skies  be  fugitives. 

And  Time,  the  hidden  root  of  change,  updries. 

Are  Birth  and  Death  inseparable  on  earth; 

For  they  are  twain  yet  one,  and  Death  is  Birth. 

— Francis  Thompson 


REQUIEM 

When  I  have  died 

Let  there  be  no  recalling 

Of  the  procession  of  broken  days, 

Autumn  must  come, 

And  in  her  wake  the  falling 
Of  tired  leaves  on  old  and  hardened  ways. 
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When  I  have  died 

Let  there  be  but  rejoicing 

For  all  the  sunlit  beauties  I  have  known, 

Remembrance  of  friendship, 

And  the  voicing 

Of  each  new  joy  in  radiant  over-tone! 


Let  there  be  but  the  memory 
Of  my  dreaming, 

Of  star-domed  vistas  down  the  unborn  years, 
The  memory  of  a  faith 
I  have  kept  gleaming. 

The  broken  benediction  of  my  tears! 

— Lucia  Trent 


FROM  “THE  WHITE  BEES” 

This  is  life,  beloved:  first  a  sheltered  garden,  then  a 
troubled  journey, 

Joy  and  pain  and  seeking, — and  at  last  we  sleep! 

— Henry  Van  Dyke 


VIATICUM 

In  Grandmother’s  best  chamber 
The  bed  was  feathered  high, 

There  one  could  almost  lose  a  child 
So  very  small  as  I. 
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A  china  angel  waited 
On  the  dresser  by  the  bed : 

Its  china  hands  were  folded,  like 
The  wings  above  its  head. 

Because  I  was  so  little, 

When  they  took  away  the  light, 

They  let  me  hold  the  angel 
To  console  me  in  the  night. 

So  I  was  never  frightened; 

For  they  made  me  understand 
That  darkness  could  not  harm  me 
With  the  angel  in  my  hand. 

— Faith  Van  Valkenburgh  Vilas 


THREE  YOUNG  MEN 

Three  young  men  found  life  too  dull 
To  bind  them  down  to  earth, 

So  they  broke  its  bands 
With  impatient  hands, 

And  went  in  search  of  forgotten  lands 
That  surrounded  them  at  birth. 

Two  of  them  went  by  the  river  way, 
One  took  the  road  of  lead, 

And  they  stopped  to  talk 
Where  the  new-dead  walk, 

And  they  spoke  in  voices  white  as  chalk, 
And  these  are  the  things  they  said : 
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“God  is  vapor,  morals  are  dust, 

Life  is  an  empty  cup, 

And  there’s  never  a  sign 
That  at  any  time 

It  will  bubble  and  brim  with  a  potent  wine, 
Worthy  the  drinking  up.” 

They  agreed  it  wisdom  to  call  the  game 
And  quietly  slip  away, 

Nor  bless  nor  curse 
A  universe 

They  thought  no  better,  and  none  the  worse 
Because  of  their  fleeting  stay. 

But  scars  have  a  terrible  permanence. 

And  nothing  born  is  lost. 

Up  from  three  bodies  cast  aside 
Green  stalks  lift  in  fragrant  pride 
Wreathing  color  far  and  wide 
To  mark  spring’s  Pentecost. 

— Faith  Van  Valkenburgh  Vilas 


TO  DEATH,  OF  HIS  LADY 

Death,  of  thee  do  I  make  my  moan, 

Who  hadst  my  lady  away  from  me, 
Nor  wilt  assuage  thine  enmity 
Till  with  her  life  thou  hast  mine  own; 
For  since  that  hour  my  strength  has  flown. 
Lo!  what  wrong  was  her  life  to  thee, 
Death? 
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Two  we  were,  and  the  heart  was  one; 

Which  now  being  dead,  dead  I  must  be. 

Or  seem  alive  as  lifelessly 
As  in  the  choir  the  painted  stone, 

Death! 

— Francois  Villon 
Translated  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 


WAITING  COACH 

The  coach  is  waiting  and  I  must  descend, 

The  lackey  holds  the  door,  the  driver  waits; 
Farewell  is  over  and  the  final  friend 
Departed  through  the  portal  and  the  gates. 

The  butler,  Silence,  hovers  in  the  hall. 

Holding  my  tall  hat  and  my  polished  cane; 

The  journey  may  be  problematical — 

I  go,  but  doubt  if  I  return  again. 

The  horses  plunge  outside,  Time  holds  the  whip, 

I  must  be  off  before  the  day  is  here; 

The  road  is  waiting  and  the  endless  trip, 

Another  world,  another  hemisphere. 

What  is  the  forecast  of  the  almanac? 

No  matter,  Sirs,  do  not  expect  me  back! 

— Harold  Vinal 

MOURN  NOT  FOR  ME 

Mourn  not  for  me  when  I  am  gone  away, 

Nor  shed  sad  tears  that  I  should  be  alone 
Beneath  the  grasses  where  the  flowers  are  grown, 
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Where  all  is  silence  and  there  is  no  day; 

Do  not  lament  me,  or  with  sorrow  say: 

“Now  she  is  gone,  oh,  greatly  must  we  weep.” 
For  wrapped  in  my  interminable  sleep 
There  will  be  no  sharp  quivering  breeze  of  May, 
Or  blossom-stir,  or  sight  of  things  too  fair, 

(A  twilit  plumed  red-bird  on  the  wing) 

To  trouble  my  long  tranquil  slumbering; 

Yea,  I  shall  be  at  rest  who  had  to  bear 

Beauty  too  keen,  and  pain  that  had  no  end; 
Earth  will  have  taken  me  again  to  friend. 

— Blanche  Shoemaker  Wagstaff 


HOPE 

Since  one  I  loved  put  all  his  toys  away, 

And  went  forth  smiling  from  the  narrow  room 
We  call  the  world,  to  find  beyond  our  gloom 
The  Face  that  children’s  angels  in  their  play 
Look  on  forever — not  once,  since  that  day 
Have  I  seen  ugliness  in  any  tomb; 

Only  the  little  door  of  all  men’s  doom, 

Through  which  our  happy  dead  have  marked  the  way. 

0  death,  kind  friend,  I  see  your  image  now 
In  all  men’s  eyes,  in  every  form  and  face; 

In  this  young  girl,  so  lithe,  so  beautiful, 

A  skeleton  draped  in  a  moment’s  grace — 

And  on  that  great  man’s  grave  and  handsome  brow 

The  hollow  patient  wisdom  of  a  skull. 

— William  Thomas  Walsh 
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BACK  HOME 

To  live  is  to  go  on  a  journey. 

To  die  is  to  come  back  home. 

My  shoe-soles  are  thin  with  wandering, 

Sticky  with  clay  and  loam; 

There  are  marks  of  stones  and  of  brambles, 

The  leather  is  scuffed  and  torn, 

And  I  must  not  have  walked  quite  straight,  I  think, 
For  the  heels  are  unevenly  worn. 

I  shall  take  off  my  shoes,  and  sleep,  and  rest.  .  .  . 
If  I  dream,  shall  I  dream  that  I  roam? 

To  live  is  to  go  on  a  journey. 

To  die  is  to  come  back  home. 

— May  Williams  Ward 


AZRAEL 

The  angels  in  high  places 
Who  minister  to  us, 

Reflect  God’s  smile,  their  faces 
Are  luminous; 

Save  one,  whose  face  is  hidden, 

(The  Prophet  saith). 

The  unwelcome,  the  unbidden. 

Azrael,  Angel  of  Death. 

And  yet  that  veiled  face,  I  know 
Is  lit  with  pitying  eyes, 

Like  those  faint  stars,  the  first  to  glow 
Through  cloudy  winter  skies. 
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That  they  may  never  tire, 

Angels,  by  God’s  decree, 

Bear  wings  of  snow  and  fire — 

Passion  and  purity; 

Save  one,  all  unavailing, 

(The  Prophet  saith). 

His  wings  are  gray  and  trailing, 

Azreal,  Angel  of  Death. 

And  yet  the  souls  that  Azreal  brings 
Across  the  dark  and  cold, 

Look  up  beneath  those  folded  wings, 

And  find  them  lined  with  gold. 

— Robert  Gilbert  Welsh 


FROM  “AFFIRMATION” 

Now  while  the  earth  turns  eastward,  half  in  light 
And  half  in  darkness,  in  her  breast  she  bears 
Those  other  and  much  greater  multitudes 
That  are  as  one  with  us  as  our  own  blood — 

The  nameless  or  the  miforgotten  dead. 

Whose  faces  we  have  never  looked  upon 
Or  voices  ever  heard — our  forefathers, 

Buried  long  since:  farmers  and  merchants,  kings. 
Discoverers  and  captains,  voyagers 
On  ocean  solitudes,  sages  and  seers. 

Poets  and  lovers  of  the  truth  of  old, 

Whereof  all  history  is  but  the  tale, 

All  legend  but  the  rumor;  and  who  still 
Are  vehement,  and  from  old  books  and  songs, 

From  saga  or  from  chronicle,  cry  out, 
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Across  the  ever-widening  gulf  of  time 
And  the  unfathomable  night,  such  words 
Of  courage  and  assurance  as  they  may. 

To  us  who  follow  after — breathing  back 
A  fading  music  from  the  fields  of  death. 

They,  too,  knew  the  good  earth  and  the  glad  sun, 

The  trembling  kiss,  the  infinite  farewell; 

The  lips  of  longing  and  the  breasts  of  life 
Were  sweet  to  them,  who  grieved  even  as  we, 

Loved  and  were  loved  as  we  are,  laughed  and  sighed, 
And  had  their  hour  of  happiness,  they,  too, 

Asked  the  old  questions — and,  like  us,  in  vain; 

Were  troubled  or  were  sorrowful.  But  now 
To  them  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight  are 
Less  than  a  voice  in  a  forgotten  dream. 

At  morning,  or  a  flower  cast  away- — 

So  deep  the  oblivion  that  wraps  them  ’round, 

So  dark  the  night  that  hides  them.  They  sleep  well. 
They  take  their  fill  of  sleep;  they  have  their  rest 
As  once,  in  the  beginning,  ere  the  womb 
Had  travailed  that  conceived  them. 


And  us,  too. 

The  lonely  and  inevitable  Voice 

Shall  summon,  and  the  silence  take  us  home. 

All  shall  be  gathered  homeward — he  that  sang 
And  he  that  listened,  the  lover  and  the  loved, 

The  lips  that  pleaded  and  the  hands  that  blessed 
Lie  mingled  in  the  darkness,  and  these  hearts 
That  beauty  haunted  be  a  little  dust, 

Blown  ’round  the  narrow  margins  of  the  world; 
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We  shall  be  one  with  the  revolving  planet 
Throughout  the  ages,  till  the  earth  itself. 

With  all  its  millions,  all  its  sleeping  sons, 

Pass  like  a  cinder  down  the  Void  or  mix 
With  the  primeval  fires  casting  up 
The  foam  of  future  worlds  along  the  dark. 
Perpetual  death,  perpetual  rebirth. 

Perpetual  passion  and  perpetual  pain! 

Is  there  no  respite  from  the  wheel  of  things? 

Is  there  no  refuge  from  eternity? 

The  heavens  grow  old  and  hunger  for  their  peace; 
The  father  founts,  Antares  and  Arcturus, 

Vega,  and  Sirius,  and  the  nursling  flames — 
Ceaselessly  dying,  ceaselessly  reborn — 

Tire  of  the  one  tune  and  find  no  way 
Out  of  the  woven  web  of  space  and  time 
In  which  the  worlds  are  tangled;  but  all  move 
Through  the  fierce  throes  and  cycles  of  rebirth 
Laboriously,  with  groaning  forces  held 
In  iron  bondage,  to  the  eternal  Rhythm, 

Whose  meaning  and  whose  end  we  may  not  guess. 


Stern,  my  friends. 

Are  the  realities:  the  wheel  of  heaven 
Revolves,  with  all  its  motions,  and  the  planet 
Heaves  forward  blindly,  bearing  us  along 
Into  the  Void — we  know  not  why  nor  where; 
Embattled  between  two  oblivions 
We  stand,  for  a  brief  moment,  and  lift  up 
Our  faces  to  the  light — but  in  our  blood 
The  voices  of  the  generations  past 
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Strive,  and  the  generations  still  unborn 
Are  urgent  in  us  that  we  play  our  part, 

As  actors  in  a  stately  tragedy 
To  some  triumphant  close.  Courage  and  faith, 
These  are  most  needful.  Surely  they  shall  avail! 
Surely  they  have  the  truth!  And  as  for  Him 
Whom  we  have  sought  beyond  the  stars  in  vain. 
Perhaps  He  may  be  nearer  than  we  know. 

— John  Hall  Wheelock 


FROM  “MEDITATION” 

The  night  covers  us  both,  and  we  are  driven, 

Like  leaves  before  the  wind,  through  the  immense 
And  glittering  wilderness  of  heaven. 

Earth  takes  us  with  her:  silently  she  swings 
Through  the  old  orbit,  bearing  in  her  breast 
The  drowsy  mouth — the  mouth  that  sings. 

And  yet,  all  this  lives  only  in  my  mind; 

And  when  that  darkens,  the  whole  world  will  darken 
Suddenly — the  whole  world  go  blind. 

All  I  have  touched,  all  I  have  loved  and  known 
Will  fail  me — and  the  breast  of  Life  draw  back, 
Leaving  me  in  the  dark,  alone. 

0  starry  universe,  hung  in  the  clear 
Bell  of  my  mind,  be  living  in  me  now! 

Dwell  in  me  for  a  moment  here! 
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How  often  in  the  many  minds  of  men 
Have  you  been  born,  only  to  pass  away — 
Dying  with  every  mind  again! 

This  is  a  thought  that  is  too  hard  for  me: 

It  is  a  bitter  thing  to  think  upon. 

That,  to  myself,  all  this  shall  be 

As  if  it  had  not  been,  when  I  am  gone. 

— John  Hall  Wheelock 


THIS  QUIET  DUST 

Here  in  my  curving  hands  I  cup 
This  quiet  dust — I  lift  them  up. 

Here  is  the  mother  of  all  thought, 

Of  this  the  shining  heavens  are  wrought, 

The  laughing  lips,  the  feet  that  rove. 

The  face,  the  body  that  you  love: 

Mere  dust,  no  more — yet  nothing  less; 

And  this  has  suffered  consciousness, 

Passion  and  terror;  this  again 
Shall  suffer  passion,  death,  and  pain. 

For,  as  all  flesh  must  die,  so  all, 

Now  dust,  shall  live.  ’Tis  natural; 

Yet  hardly  do  I  understand — 

Here  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand 
A  bit  of  God  Himself  I  keep, 

Between  two  vigils  fallen  asleep. 

— John  Hall  Wheelock 
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WHEN  FINIS  COMES 

A  tiny  cask  of  ashes, — 

A  date  upon  a  stone, — 

Some  praise  (misplaced),  a  name  (misspelled) — 
And  one  who  weeps — alone! 

Behold,  0  eager  striver, 

The  sum  of  all  your  strife: 

Forgotten  ere  your  grave  is  green, 

Inglorious  in  life. 

For  not  thrice  three-score  seasons. 

Nor  ten-fold  fever-fret 

Could  furnish  folk  good  reasons 

Why  they  should  not  forget. 

Think  then  what  nameless  millions 
Are  sleeping  on  earth’s  breast. 

Give  up — 0  Heart! — give  up  your  dream. 

And  slumber  with  the  rest. 

— George  Meason  Whicher 

PASSPORTS 

Some  go  on  joyous  and  dawn-sandalled  feet, 

Who  planned  the  journey  all  their  years, 

And  some,  who  shrink  and  fear  to  meet 
The  dark  browed  stranger,  who  may  wait 
To  take  the  passports  at  the  gate. 

Go  forth  reluctant  and  in  tears. 
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The  fool  may  doff  his  bells;  the  king  his  crown; 

The  way  is  shorn  of  glittering  things, 

And  one  may  wear  a  beggar’s  gown, 

Nor  carry  troubled  weight  of  gold, 

Nor  question  guide  books,  new  or  old, 

Along  that  highway  of  the  kings. 

They  journey  singly,  and  no  song  is  sung; 

No  ballad  and  no  silver  laugh 
Are  heard  on  lips  forever  young. 

But  silent,  each  a  shadowy  thing. 

Go  lord  and  slave,  adventuring. 

With  neither  food  nor  wine  nor  staff. 

The  old  go  slowly,  but  the  young  are  swift; 

The  old  go  questioning,  mile  on  mile, 

But  children  close  their  eyes,  and  lift 
Their  little  fearless  hands,  that  mark 
A  silver  pathway  through  the  dark, 

And  bear  no  passport  but  a  smile. 

— Mary  Brent  Whiteside 


APOSTROPHE  TO  DEATH 

FROM  “MEMORIES  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN” 

Come,  lovely  and  soothing  Death; 

Undulate  round  the  world;  serenely  arriving,  arriving, 
In  the  day,  in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each; 

Sooner  or  later,  delicate  Death. 
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Praised  be  the  fathomless  Universe 

For  life  and  joy,  and  for  objects  and  knowledge  curious; 

And  for  love,  sweet  love.  But  praise!  0  praise  and 
praise, 

For  the  sure-enwinding  arms  of  cool-enfolding  Death. 

Dark  Mother,  always  gliding  near,  with  soft  feet, 

Have  none  chanted  for  thee  a  chant  of  fullest  welcome? 

Then  I  chant  it  for  thee;  I  glorify  thee  above  all. 

I  bring  thee  a  song  that  when  thou  must  indeed  come, 
come  unfalteringly. 

Approach,  encompassing  Death — strong  deliveress. 

When  it  is  so,  when  thou  hast  taken  them,  I  joyously 
sing  the  dead, 

Lost  in  the  loving  floating  ocean  of  thee, 

Laved  in  the  flood  of  thy  bliss,  0  Death. 

From  me  to  thee  glad  serenades, 

Dances  for  thee  I  propose,  saluting  thee,  adornments 
and  feastings  for  thee. 

And  the  sights  of  the  open  landscape  and  the  high- 
spread  sky  are  fitting, 

And  life  and  the  fields,  and  the  huge  and  thoughtful 
night. 

The  night  in  silence  under  many  a  star, 

The  ocean  shore  and  the  husky  whispering  wave  whose 
voice  I  know, 

And  the  soul  turning  to  thee,  0  vast  and  well-veiled 
Death, 

And  the  body  gratefully  nestling  close  to  thee. 
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Over  the  tree-tops  I  float  thee  a  song, 

Over  the  rising  and  sinking  waves,  over  the  myriad  fields 
and  the  prairies  wide. 

Over  the  dense-packed  cities  and  the  teeming  wharves 
and  ways, 

I  float  this  carol  with  joy,  with  joy  to  thee,  0  Death. 

— Walt  Whitman 


FRAGMENTS  FROM  “PANTHEA” 

0  we  are  wearied  of  this  sense  of  guilt, 

Wearied  of  pleasure’s  paramour,  despair, 

Wearied  of  every  temple  we  have  built. 

Wearied  of  every  right,  unanswered  prayer, 

For  man  is  weak:  God  sleeps:  and  heaven  is  high: 

One  fiery-colored  moment:  one  great  love;  and  lo!  we 
die. 

Ah!  but  no  ferry-man  with  laboring  pole 

Nears  his  black  shallop  to  the  flowerless  strand, 

No  little  coin  of  bronze  can  bring  the  soul 
Over  Death’s  river  to  the  sunless  land, 

Victim  and  wine  and  vow  are  all  in  vain. 

The  tomb  is  sealed;  the  soldiers  watch;  the  dead  rise 
not  again. 

We  are  resolved  into  the  supreme  air, 

We  are  made  one  with  what  we  touch  and  see; 

With  our  heart’s  blood  each  crimson  sun  is  fair, 

With  our  young  lives  each  spring-impassioned  tree 
Flames  into  green,  the  wildest  beasts  that  range 
The  moor  our  kinsmen  are,  all  life  is  one,  and  all  is 
change. 
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With  beat  of  systole  and  of  diastole 

One  grand,  great  life  throbs  through  earth’s  giant 
heart, 

And  mighty  waves  of  single  Being  roll 
From  nerveless  germ  to  man,  for  we  are  part 
Of  every  rock  and  bird  and  beast  and  hill, 

One  with  the  things  that  prey  on  us,  and  one  with  what 
we  kill. 


From  lower  cells  of  waking  life  we  pass 

To  full  perfection;  thus  the  world  grows  old: 

We  who  are  godlike  now  were  once  a  mass 

Of  quivering  purple  flecked  with  bars  of  gold, 
Unsentient,  or  of  joy  or  misery, 

And  tossed  in  terrible  tangles  of  some  wild  and  wind¬ 
swept  sea. 

This  hard  hot  flame  with  which  our  bodies  burn 
Will  make  some  meadow  blaze  with  daffodil. 

Ay!  and  those  argent  breasts  of  thine  will  turn 
To  water-lilies;  the  brown  fields  men  till 
Will  be  more  fruitful  for  our  love  tonight. 

Nothing  is  lost  in  nature,  all  things  live  in  Death’s 
despite 


The  boy’s  first  kiss,  the  hyacinth’s  first  bell, 

The  man’s  last  passion,  and  the  last  red  spear 
That  from  the  lily  leaps,  the  asphodel 

Which  will  not  let  its  blossoms  blow  for  fear 
Of  too  much  beauty,  and  the  timed  shame 
Of  the  young  bridegroom  at  his  lover’s  eyes, — these 
with  the  same 
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One  sacrament  are  consecrate,  the  earth 
Not  we  alone  hath  passions  hymeneal, 

The  yellow  buttercups  that  shake  for  mirth 
At  daybreak  know  a  pleasure  not  less  real 
Then  we  do,  when  in  some  fresh-blossoming  wood, 

We  draw  the  spring  into  our  hearts,  and  feel  that  life 
is  good. 

So  when  men  bury  us  beneath  the  yew 

Thy  crimson  stained  mouth  a  rose  will  be. 

And  thy  soft  eyes  lush  bluebells  dimmed  with  dew. 

And  when  the  white  narcissus  wantonly 
Kisses  the  wind,  its  playmate,  some  faint  joy 
Will  thrill  our  dust,  and  we  will  be  again  fond  maid  and 
boy. 

We  shall  be  notes  in  that  great  Symphony 

Whose  cadence  circles  through  the  rhymthic  spheres. 
And  all  the  live  World’s  throbbing  heart  shall  be 
One  with  our  heart;  the  stealthy  creeping  years 
Have  lost  their  terrors  now,  we  shall  not  die, 

The  Universe  itself  shall  be  our  Immortality! 

— Oscar  Wilde 


DEEP-SEA  SOUNDINGS 
Mariner,  what  of  the  deep? 

This  of  the  deep: 

Twilight  is  there  and  solemn,  changeless  calm; 

Beauty  is  there,  and  tender  healing  balm — 

Balm  with  no  root  in  earth,  or  air,  or  sea, 
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Poised  by  the  finger  of  God,  it  floateth  free, 

And,  as  it  threads  the  waves,  the  sound  doth  rise, — 
Hither  shall  come  no  further  sacrifice; 

Never  again  the  anguished  clutch  at  life, 

Never  again  great  Love  and  Death  in  strife; 

But  he  who  hath  suffered  all,  need  fear  no  more, 

Quiet  his  portion  now,  for  evermore. 

Mariner,  what  of  the  deep? 

This  of  the  deep: 

Solitude  dwells  not  there,  though  silence  reign ; 

Mighty  the  brotherhood  of  loss  and  pain; 

There  is  communion  past  the  need  of  speech, 

There  is  a  love  no  words  of  love  can  reach; 

Heavy  the  waves  that  superincumbent  press. 

But  as  we  labor  here  with  constant  stress, 

Hand  doth  hold  out  to  hand  not  help  alone. 

But  the  deep  bliss  of  being  fully  known. 

There  are  no  kindred  like  the  kin  of  sorrow, 

There  is  no  hope  like  theirs  who  fear  no  morrow. 

Mariner,  what  of  the  deep? 

This  of  the  deep: 

Though  we  have  travelled  past  the  line  of  day, 

Glory  of  night  doth  light  us  on  our  way. 

Radiance  that  comes  we  know  not  how  nor  whence, 
Rainbows  without  the  rain,  past  duller  sense, 

Music  of  hidden  reefs  and  waves  long  past 
Thunderous  organ  tones  from  far-off  blast, 

Harmony,  victrix,  throned  in  state  sublime, 

Couched  on  the  wrecks  be-gemmed  with  pearls  of  time; 
Never  a  wreck  but  brings  some  beauty  here; 
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Down  where  the  waves  are  stilled  the  sea  shines  clear; 
Deeper  than  life  the  plan  of  life  doth  lie, 

He  who  knows  all,  fears  naught.  Great  Death  shall  die. 

— Sarah  Williams 


THE  HIGH  SONG 

The  high  song  is  over.  Silent  is  the  lute  now. 

They  are  crowned  for  ever  and  discrowned  now. 
Whether  they  triumphed  or  suffered  they  are  mute  now, 
or  at  the  most  they  are  only  a  sound  now. 

The  high  song  is  over.  There  is  none  to  complain  now. 

No  heart  for  healing,  and  none  to  break  now: 
they  have  gone,  and  they  will  not  come  again  now. 

They  are  sleeping  at  last,  and  they  will  not  wake  now. 

The  high  song  is  over.  And  we  shall  not  mourn  now. 

There  was  a  thing  to  say,  and  it  is  said  now. 

It  is  as  though  all  these  had  been  unborn  now, 
it  is  as  though  the  world  itself  were  dead  now. 

The  high  song  is  over.  Even  the  echoes  fail  now; 

winners  and  losers — they  are  only  a  theme  now, 
the  victory  and  defeat  a  half -forgotten  tale  now; 
and  even  the  angels  are  only  a  dream  now. 

There  is  no  need  for  blame,  no  cause  for  praise  now. 

Nothing  to  hide,  to  change  or  to  discover. 

They  were  men  and  women.  They  have  gone  their  ways 
now, 

as  men  and  women  must.  The  high  song  is  over. 

— Humbert  Wolfe 
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FROM  “ODE:  INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY” 

What  though  the  radiance  which  was  so  bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower; 
We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind ; 

In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death, 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

— William  Wordsworth 


FUNERAL  SERVICE 

From  the  Baptismal  hour,  through  weal  and  woe, 
The  Church  extends  her  care  to  thought  and  deed; 
Nor  quits  the  Body  when  the  Soul  is  freed, 

The  mortal  weight  cast  off  to  be  laid  low. 

Blest  Rite  for  him  who  hears  in  faith,  “I  know 
That  my  Redeemer  liveth,” — hears  each  word 
That  follows — striking  on  some  kindred  chord 
Deep  in  the  thankful  heart; — Yet  tears  will  flow. 
Man  is  the  grass  that  springeth  up  at  morn, 

Grows  green,  and  is  cut  down  and  withereth 
Ere  nightfall — truth  that  well  may  claim  a  sigh, 
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Its  natural  echo;  but  hope  comes  reborn 
At  Jesu’s  bidding.  We  rejoice,  “0  Death, 

Where  is  thy  Sting? — 0  Grave,  where  is  thy  Victory?” 

— William  Wordsworth 


FROM  “LUCY” 

n 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 

A  Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 
And  very  few  to  love: 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye! 

— Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 
When  Lucy  ceased  to  be; 

But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh, 

The  difference  to  me! 

V 

A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal; 

I  had  no  human  fears: 

She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 
The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees; 
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Rolled  round  in  earth’s  diurnal  course, 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 

— William  Wordsworth 


NOVEMBER  1836  * 

Even  so  for  me  a  Vision  sanctified 

The  sway  of  Death ;  ere  long  my  eyes  had  seen 

Thy  countenance — the  still  rapture  of  thy  mien — 

When  thou,  dear  Sister!  wert  become  Death’s  Bride: 
No  trace  of  pain  or  languor  could  abide 
That  change: — age  on  thy  brow  was  smoothed — thy  cold 
Wan  cheek  at  once  was  privileged  to  unfold 
A  loveliness  to  living  youth  denied. 

Oh!  if  within  me  hope  should  e’er  decline, 

The  lamp  of  Faith,  lost  Friend!  too  faintly  bum; 

Then  may  that  heaven-revealing  smile  of  thine. 

The  bright  assurance,  visibly  return: 

And  let  my  spirit  in  that  power  divine 

Rejoice,  as,  through  that  power,  it  ceased  to  mourn. 

— William  Wordsworth 


AUTUMN 

If  you  are  dying,  die  in  an  autumn  mood; 
Never  go  tottering  out  of  life  grown  old 
Seeking  a  bedridden  solitude. 

Die  to  the  tune  of  purple  and  of  gold. 

If  you  are  going,  go  like  a  migrant  bird 


*  His  tribute  to  his  sister. 
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All  in  the  darkened  hush  of  a  frosty  dawn 
Follow  the  beat  of  wings  and  the  cries  you  heard 
Never  linger  after  the  flock  has  gone. 

Ride  into  death  as  leaves  ride  down  the  wind, 
Laden  with  golden  hearts  and  golden  years, 

With  eyes  forward  and  never  a  look  behind. 

The  harvest  moon  is  a  cup  of  golden  tears 
So  drink,  Beloved,  and  never  taste  the  brine, 

For  Autumn  changes  water  into  wine. 

— Helen  M.  Wright 


SONNET 

Now  shall  the  long  homesickness  have  an  end 
Upon  your  heart,  which  is  a  part  of  all 
The  past  no  human  creature  may  recall 
Save  you,  who  are  persuasive  to  unbend 
The  brows  of  death,  and  name  him  for  a  friend: 
This  ecstasy  is  supernatural; 

I  have  survived  to  see  the  heavens  fall 
Into  my  hands,  which  on  your  hands  depend. 

Time  has  prepared  us  an  enduring  bed 
Within  the  earth  of  this  beloved  land; 

And,  lying  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand, 

We  sleep  coeval  with  the  happy  dead 
Who  are  ourselves,  a  little  earlier  bound 
To  one  another’s  bosom  in  the  ground. 

— Elinor  Wylie 
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FROM  “HYMN  TO  EARTH” 

Hail,  element  of  earth,  receive  thy  own, 

And  cherish,  at  thy  charitable  breast, 

This  man,  this  mongrel  beast: 

He  plows  the  sand,  and,  at  his  hardest  need, 

He  sows  himself  for  seed; 

He  plows  the  furrow,  and  in  this  lies  down 
Before  the  com  is  grown; 

Between  the  apple  bloom 
And  the  ripe  apple  is  sufficient  room 
In  time,  and  matter,  to  consume  his  love 
And  make  him  parcel  of  a  cypress  grove. 

— Elinor  Wylie 
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